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ScHAus’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, 


Chas. Sedelmeyer, 


6 Rue de La Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 
Selected Etchings Limit 


New York 





@ Editions. 


Will publish shortly an important work 
WILLIAM 
the 


on REMBRAND1 
BoDE; 
artist’s biography and the des« riptions of 
all his works 


photogravure. 


written by Dr 


eight volumes, containing 


with their reproduction in 


Subscription price in Paris, $250 for the 
8 volumes. 
The 


ever published on any painter. 


DURAND-RUEL, 
Modern Paintings, 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


richest and most extensive book 
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th Street.) 


New York office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug Larritre anp it Rue Leve.s.etier 


M. H. Hartmann, 


LERY OF 
Proof Etc hings. Engravings, 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Color 
‘Drawings, 
ForeignFac-simileAquarelles, 
Prints, Photographs, etc. 
A large variety of Picture Frames— 
Special Frames to Order. 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With ‘Bow Knots a Specialty. 
Large Variety of French 
Miniature and ‘Dresden Frames. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B.—A large line of framed pictures, for gifts, from 


Artists’ Materials. 


alled stock of all kinds of For- 
an Supplies for Oil, Water- 
Pastel and China Painting, 
Decorative No elt ies, Studies, Casts, Plaques, 
Panels, White Cc ina Drawing Materials and 
otl ier articles for - the ise of Artists and Ama- 
surs. Mail orders a spec ialty: Send for Gen 
ral Catalogue of Art Materials. Mention The 
est side, near 


‘Ast Amateur. 
19 UNION SQUARE, “‘S)°S%.2°°" NEW YORK. 
The Art Workers’ ** Perfect *’ 


Drawing Camera is the best. 
Only $§. Photo Drawing done. 
25¢. Also, Photographers’ | 
“a erfect” In tube Camera Shut- 
= ; r, $2. Send stamp 
Rev. C, LOUNSBU RY. Glens Falls, New York, 
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Lantern and Bromide P rinting 
wr enlarging 


amera, Mz agic 
era all in one. 


Ca- 
small pictures, re- 
B ducing large 
p ictur e B« 
sketching 
from nature, 
making Bro- 
mide Prints 
and Magic 





Lantern Pure 
po ses. 
Ba €s, $6.00, 


$12.00 
= ~ aa a oo. 
Catalogue Free. 
JENNE CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 
15CSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal.) 


Sent on trial. 








ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of A rt, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


High Class Paintings and Water-Color 
Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 
and Continental Masters. 


AChoice Collection of Etchings and Engravings 
Always on View. 


5 &6 Haymarket, London. gRue Traktir, Paris 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Blakeslee Gallery, | 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 
N.Y. 





SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


Fultus Ovehme 


36th Sts 





, between 35th & 
YORK CITY 


384 Fifth Avenue 
NEW 


HighC Jass P aIntings: 
helhienn School 


iN“'D 


Early English Masters 
LAWRIE & CO., 


15 Old Bond Street, 


PICTURES 


OF THE 


Early English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


OF THE 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
WALLIS 48» SON 


The French Galleries 





- London, England. 


ALSO 








LONDON 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW 


120 Patt MALL, 
11 Hanover Srt., 
104 West Georce Sr., 


High Class Pictures 


) Tom Wallis 
Proprietors -E. Silva White 
Lawson Peacock 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, Yew York 








N 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic /udemert 


25+%PICTURES -OLD AND NEW - ART MATERIAL AND FURNISHINGS.2#21+/ « 


iL. CRIST DELMONICO 


Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Karly English Masters 


EXHIBITION and SALESROOMS | 
ve | 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
| 


GOUPIL & C0., of Paris, 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO.,| 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GALLERIEs: 
3803 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirty-tir 





| Tapestry Materials. 
Wi facture tay 


Between 21st and 22d Streets 





t Street. 








HOLLAND | 
GALLERIES 


A. 


ART 
PREYER, 


New York, 
Amsterdam (Holland) 


329 Fifth Avenue, 


35 Kalverstraat, 


Collection of Paint ings 


BY OLD MASTERS. 





The Pri yperty ol 


D. ICHENHAUSER, | 


OF LOND( IN, 


MR. J. 


on exhibition at 


Mr. John Getz’s Art Gallery, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO.,| 

AU CTIONEERS, 


mms and Galleries for ex ns and sales of 
Statuary, 


Salesr« 
paintings 


WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs, | 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, | 


Hotel 





23d St 


under f 1 
Fulton St., Brooklyn 





es ocree 
etc., aspecialty. 32-f nt FREE 
tf Art Amateur be mentioned 





Bureau of Art Criticism and |[nformation. | 


The Art Amateur has established, 
subscribers, 
be received for criticism. 
not a circular—will be 


letter sent, 


instructions, or advice, as may be required, 


in response to urgent demands from many 
a department where drawings, paintings, 
A moderate fee 


answering questions in detail, 





and other works of art will 


will be charged, for which a personal 


ism, | 


giving critic 


in regard to the special subject in hand. | 






American Tapestry & 
Decorative Company. 


Tapestry Paintings. 


2000 tap: try paintings toc! 
38 artists employed, including ¢ 
alists of the Parts salor Send $ 
for a $75 painting 32 inches 
just fora ut fuctiol 


try 
Superior t { 
price. Samy fr Sei 
2 vards N ( g 
a trial rsU 
Art Instruction. 

SI > { try } I 
studio, $5 Complet vritt 
tion by 1 $ Pay 
rented t 
brushe 
1 it PY 1 
pupil 
25 cent 
i 
f t 


Wall Papers. 


artist I t 
Samp! 


Manual of Art Decoratio: 
TI . ; ‘ 
royal q 
ill 
int 
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$2.5 / j i 


JOHN 1 F, DOUTHIT I 
| 286 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


G. - CARMER 


PAINTING: 


293 Fifth Ave., N. \ 








H. van SLOCHEN 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 


Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, P 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch 
| ($7th Century); Old English and Dutc 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and | 
Brac generally. 


499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St., N 
(Also, Amsterdam. ) 


Sra 





‘Best quality only at Low. 

AR T IS # S’ MATERIAL: 

Oil, Water, ¢ I . Ft p 
Fr I 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


6th Avenue, cor. 51st Street, N 
CATALOGUES BY MAII 





It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department a trustworthy bureau THE PA LETTE ART ( 


of expert criticism, 


to art. Amateurs’ 


sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, water-colors, 


new paintings and objects of art of 


fied and valued, if desired, 


risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must be paid by the senders. 
Complete details, as to the fees for opinions regarding old and modern paintings and 


other objects of art will be given upon application to the editor of The 


In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 





and so supply a long-felt want, 


and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from the simplest 


all kinds will be not 


at current market prices. 


as there is now no one place in 


this country where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining “ARTISTS omens for ‘25, 
=: 
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Old anc 


and pastel. 
only criticised, but classi- 


Send for scale of charges. All 


Art Amateur, 





4) 
Oil, Water-Color, China, Gr 4; 
Pastel Painting, anc oe \ 
Drawing Nf \ 
A select line of White China Oy 
we 5 
Largest Stock of Plaster @ 
Casts for Schools; also in , 
Ivory Tint for decorative , 


purposes. 
Send for illustrated Cat 


Two } 36 East 23d St., at Madison Sx 
STORES | 167 West 57th St.. opp. Carnegie H 
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“Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing. HIT. 
By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(lustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in I}lustrat- 
ing at The Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


HOW TO OBSERVE—OUTLINE. 
BLOCKING-IN, AND THE COMPLETE OUTLINE, 

A good method of beginning to teach drawing is to place some 
objects against a window-pane, thus obliterating the details, and let the 
pupils draw the objects thus silhouetted. By such means, he will learn 
the value of outline. The next step is from the silhouette to the more 
complete outline, as in B and C, fig. 1, where the back of the head of the Fig. 1. 
axe is constructed differently from that of D and A. The slight addition 
of shading on the handles also adds the suggestion of form. Figures 1, 
2 and 3 are grouped on one page for the reason that they give us a study 
in curves. In A we have the blocking-in of very slight curves, in B 
they are evident, in D we find a forcible suggestion that the curve is 
greater than in A and B, and it is realized in C. In these drawings it is 
intended to intimate that after the student has had a goodly amount of 
practice on such silhouettes, he may try his eye — 
and hand at the more perplexing curves in per- (“7 
spective that are found in such objects as rep- 
resented in fig. 2. Now in fig. 3 you find the aan 
curves reduced to the simplicity of D in fig. 1. Vd — 

5 

In the finished handle, fig. 2, we have some of oa 
the shading lines of C (fig. 1) introduced, with 
a certain amount of care, so that they represent 
the texture of the straw weaving. 
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A Dutch Peasant 
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NO. 1692.—MORNING-GLORY TILE DEC- 
ORATION FOR A FIRE- 
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NO. 1702b.—END OF GLOVE OR HANDKERCHIEF | 
BOX FOR WOOD-GARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. NO. 1692c.—TILE FOR EXTENSION OF THE MORNING-GLORY DECORATION 
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SILVER ON BLUE SATIN. 


VIRGIN'S ROBE 


SPANISH EMBROIDERY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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NO. 1702-1702a.—GLOVE OR HANDKERCHIEF BOX FOR WOOD-CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY—LID AND SIDES. By P. A. Scuwawrzennacu, 
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Important and Valuable Work on Modern Art Charles Scribner'sSons’ 


“It ts well that we should have a translation of New Importations. 


Professor Muther’s ‘History of Modern Painting 

only because it ts the sole book in existence which F 
professes to take anything like a historical survey 

of European art during the last hundred years.’ 


A History of Architecture. 
the Student, Craftsman, and 

Amateur. Being a Comparative 

View of the Historical Styles from 


Oo! 


the Earliest Period. By Prof. B. 
FLETCHER, Professor of Architec- 
. THE HIS TOR Y OF ture in King’s College, London, 
and B. F. FLETCHER With 115 
Plates, mostly Collotypes, and 
MODERN PA INTING | her Illustrations in the text. 
rown d5vo, S4 5°. 

e for ar I tectur ( 1 

By RICHARD MUTHER , assed handbook, upon a 

Professor of Art H the l ty of Breslau éo a “ 

Late Keeper of the Royal ( t f Pr l Engravis ut Municl 


A Book of Studies in Plant Form 
With some 
Applicat 
V.LILLEY 
many illu 


Imperial 8vo, 2304 pages. With over 1300 Illustrations 
In three volumes, cloth. Price $20.00 


Suggestions their 
A. E. 
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on to Design. By 
and W. MIDGLEy. 
strations. 


‘There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther’s the 


The Legends of the Wagner 


most authoritative that exists on the subject, the most complete, the best Drama. 
informed of all the general histories of modern art. The Times, London. } ,, ; : 
By Jessie L. Weston. Crown 8vo, 
‘The ‘ History of Modern Painting’ is 2 powerful and effective wit $2.25. 
ness to the completeness and thoroughness of the Professor's equipment}, ! St ot Wi ' , 
as an art critic and art historian. His knowledge is wide and deep ; he 
has sympathy with many varying phases of art expression ; he under- | ™@™ 47 


stands the the meanings, and the limits of what are called ‘move- 


CAUSES, 


their ¢ £ I i v 
ments. ilasgow Herala —Apaacongen! - 
| re k t 
‘Professor Muther has a pleasant faculty of rapid and telling charac- oe 
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“a art ina rs w de ogy os I pory | cae Is the pa ul | : l , An Anthology of Representative 
e Se ne or ) reuze Oo; : e =| UXTAPOSITION ¢ : . 
etween the work of Greuze and Mogarth ve very juXtApOsit : Celtic Poetry. Edited by Exiza- 
these names has something incongruous in it to those who have forgotten . : 


ETH A, SHARP, with Introduction 


Greuze, the satirist, the prea icher, the painter with a purpose, remember-| and Notes bv Witties, Share 
ing only the portrayer of the charming at faces which gaze at us from} Crown 8vo, &2.2" 


"—-The § . 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


the walls of so many Psa peaker. Ancient Is ‘then. Geelic. Breton. Cym 


66 Fifth Ave, N.Y, City) O14 Frenen 


Old French Romances. 


_ Done into English by WILLIAM 
os . ae aii With an Introduction by 
T 2) \ ; 
NEW BOOKS Houghton, Mifflin & Cos sepamsg onhomgy on ncle 
ry the Emperor. The Friendship 
y > | 4 1 t | 
OA F Lk / ° N EW BC )C ) KS. of Amis and Amile. 3. King 
‘lorus and the Fair Jehane. 4. 
. ’ le Sto of Over Sea. Crown 8vo, 
‘A History of Sculpture. Harriet Beecher Stowe. | sap ver 
Je | 7 ~ ( at 4 psa tion, Thore sugnhiyedited and rearranged a 5 yi bad { e] 
I $, fl with a Biographical Sketch N S - 
( $ Just P With Portraits, Views of Mrs. St sik — 
or = Homes, and other Illustrations 
re ek ak engraved Title-pages. In 16 vols.,12mo,| Handbooks of Art Education. 
-A History of Painting. er ena we eas is Beasen ¢ Pacem. 
oe oe Cee ee ne ee R.A., and Prof. T. Rocer Smiru, 
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colors. Beautifully illustrated, cloth Poems by Celia Thaxter. 1 har have 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Prepared 
Oil Colors 


for Artists, 
In Collapsible Tubes. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Prepared Canvas, 


Roman, Twilled, Smooth, 
and every texture 
required. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


Academy Boards, 
Smooth or ‘Rough. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Oils, Varnishes 
and Mediums. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 


FULTON AND WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK, AND 176 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


MmeTISTS MATERIALS. 


Materials for China Painting a Specialty. 


American China Painters should be specially interested 
in the latest and most successful manufacture of 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. ah 
The New Vitrifiable Colors 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


They are finely ground, of full strength, well fluxed, 
and are perfectly reliable. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Colleges, etc. 


(GS Priced list sent on application, and samples mailed to any address on 
receipt of price. 4) 
WE CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MULLER & HENNIG’S DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 
Including all the New Shades. 
IMPERIAL COLORS IN TUBES. 


OSGOOD ROYAL WORCESTER POWDER COLORS, 
And the Special Colors, Delft Blue and Sevres Yellow. 


COOLEY’S and OSGOOD’S GOLDS. 
Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Models, 
Modeling Tools, and all Supplies for Manual Training Schools, 


All Materials for Modeling in Wax and Clay, Pen and Ink Draw- 
ing, Pyrography, Etching, etc. 




















F. W. DEVOE & CO.’: 670 
Fine Brushes for 
Artists and 
Painters. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’: 


Pastel Boards, 
Pastel Canvas «nd 
Pastels, 

In All She iles. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’: 


Vitrifiable Colors 
in Tubes, for 
China Painting. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Mat Gold and 











**ROSTON ” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





F.W.DEVOES.CO.| 


that are invaluable to every artist. 


A Handbook of Illustration. 

A thorough text-book on Illustrating ; handsomely printed with over seventy illustrations. 

Lessons on Composition, Drawing, Effect of Different Processes in Illustrating, etc., etc., 
fs Cloth, $1.00, mailed on receipt of price 


Hard Gold 
for China. 


By A. Horstey Hinton. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade of House Paints, Dry Colors, Fine Varnishes, Otl Finish, Wood Stains, and all Supplies for Lnterio 
Wax Finish and Brushes for Hard-Wood Floors. 


Exterior Decoration. 


and 

































ELITE 


“mae 


ELITE 


nrc? 
FRANCE. 





‘STAMPED 


FRANCE, 





Thermometer 


These goods will fire well. 
he not keep them, get im to write us*for illustrated sheets. 

In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 
STAMPED! Catalogue number. 










ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN 


Superior White China 


For Amateur Decorators. 


ELITE 


* 
moot 
FRANCE, 








The best and newest from all European factories, includ- 
ing a full line of our celebrated “‘Elite’’ china, 


always on hand and constantly arriving. 





No, 35 Loving Cup 


Ask your dealer for them. Should 


it will enable him to rec- 
ognize the goods. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


26, 28, 80 & 82 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


ISTAMPED | | 46 West 














Broadway 


TC . NEW 
A. SARTORIUS & CO., “vom 
MANUFACTURERS bd 9 a 
sso noonress or ALUIStS’ Materials 
For Oil, Water-Color and Pastel Painting and Draw- 
ing and for CHINA and GLASS Painting. 

. Sartorius & Co.’s Finely Prepared -Artists’ Oil Colors. 
. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitro Moist Water Colors and Vitro Wate 

for China Painting. 
. Sartorious & Co.’s Vitrifiable Oil Colors for China 

Painting. 


. Sartorius & Co.’s Gouache Colors, Finely Ground, 
for China Painting. 

. Sartorius & Co.’s Special Overglaze Colors, Finely 
Ground (High Glaze). 

. Sartorius & Co.’s Roman Gold on Glass Slabs. 

. Sartorius & Co.’s Tinting Oil and Grounding Oil. 

Hancock's Overglaze Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Tube Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Genuine Meng’s Pastels. ___s 

Dresden Thick Oil, Fat Oil, Glass Brushes, Burnishers, etc. LS 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s 
Moist OLEO COLois, 


Put up in Large and Small Collapsible Tubes. 


x0ld 


SS A A A AK 








TH ESE colors are to be mixed with water only, and can be applied either Oil-color style or Water-c style 

If applied Oil-color style, pictures, after being varnished have the exact appearance of Oil | tings. 
These colors stand any varnish used for Oil colors. We recommend, however, the Oleo varnish, w = 
not give the whites the yellowish tint other varnishes’ give them. If Oleo Colors are applied W lor 
style, the picture is not varnished. These colors can be applied on any material, such as Artists ivas, 
Academy Boards, Cardboard, Paper, Bolting Cloth, Silk, Wood, etc.. and no preparation of the = 
Paper, etc., is required before the colors are applied.. The effects of Pastel painting can also be obtai with 
the colors. bens / cannot spread on Bolting Cloth, Silk, Metal, etc. If used for coloring photogr 5 the 
a ay should first be covered with an exceedingly thin coat of glycerine, which is generally r 
with the finger. 


he Moist Oleo Colors dry rapidly and perfectly mat, permitting work without interruption. 

can use them for sketching the same as Oil Colors, can finish his sketch and can take home a dry sket 
preference a little Oleo Mecilp can be added to the colors, which prevents them from drying too 
Water only is, however, always the thinning medium. \f painting with Moist Oleo Colors, O72 Co’ St 
on Paper, it is advisable to spray Fixatif or Retouching Varnish over the picture by means of an nizer 
before applying the Oleo Varnish, to prevent the latter from sinking into the paper. If painting on « 
Academy Boards, this is not required. 

The Moist Oleo Colors are excellent for photographic reproductions, as they dry perfectly mat : 
a velvety finish. With the colors used freely and with water only, the surface is so perfectly free from 0bJ°¢ 
tionable reflected light, if no varnish is applied, that a most perfect negative can be had. A combin: ‘ion 0! 
the Vandyke Brown, Raw Umber and White makes the finest for large drawings for half-tone reprod ions 

Write to A. Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway, between Park Place and Murray Street, 
New York, for catalogues and circulars containing many instructions how to miix and apply olors- 


with 
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Hil ART AMATEUE 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, OCTOBER, 1806. Ppabttentd cee gpy ony ag r 
a = : NCLUDING OLOR PLATES. 


$n 


old 


ELIZABETH OF FRANCE, DAUGHTER OF HENRI IV, QUEEN OF PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN (1602-1644). ENGRAVED BY CHARLES — 
. BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY RUBENS IN THE LOUVRE. 


THE QUREN Is SEAT , : 
1E QUEEN IS SEATED IN A RED ARM-CHAIR AND THE CURTAIN IS RED. SHE WEARS A BLUE SKIRT AND BODICE, EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD, CUT LOW IN FRONT. THE SLEEVES ARE SLASHED AND 


END IN MUSLIN CUFFS ; THE BROAD RUFF 1S OF THE SAME MATERIAL. 
(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London,] 














































































































THE ART AMATEDR. 








MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


“art season” in 
the United States 
opens with a more 
than usually abun- 
dant crop of un- 
doubted “ Raphaels” 
and “ Rubens” finds. 
It is unfortunate for 
the finders that they 
strike such an unpro- 
pitious season, and 
that they bring their 
treasures to such an unfavorable market as New York 
affords at present. M. Armand Martin Hurel, who 
came over in the steerage of the “ Bourgogne” the 
other day, with a “Virgin and Child” by Raphael 
“The Descent from the Cross” by Rubens, 
them too far. He should have taken them 
to London. At no time before within the recollec- 
of man has there been so much money spent in 
pictures there as at the present. M. Hurel only asks 
500,000 francs for the two pictures—£20,000! A mere 
trifle! The British nation paid £70,000 for the “ Blen- 
heim” Raphael two years ago, when the country was 
not nearly so prosperous as it is at present. M. Hurel 
told a World reporter that ‘‘ he refused 200,000 francs in 
France” for his treasures. No doubt he did! But, 
courage, M. Hurel ; although in this country we are too 
poor to buy your pictures, you may feel confident that 
no one here will subject you to the humiliation of hav- 
ing to refuse $40,000 for them ! 





and 
carried 


tion 


* * 
¥* 


THERE are many critics of to-day who revolt at the 
popular estimate put on Raphael. Nodoubt he is much 
less esteemed by artists than by the general public, who 
blindly accept the time-honored dictum that “ Raphael 
said the last word on painting.” Artists are inclined to 
agree with Mr. George Moore that “ Art reached its 
height with Michael Angelo and began to slip into de- 
cadence with Raphael.” When the “ Blenheim” picture 
was bought for the National Gallery, the critics were 
furious, and their views on the subject were “ voiced” — 
as the newspapers say—by Mr. Moore in The Fort- 
nightly Review. He says: “ Even in his most common- 
place Madonnas there is always a distinction of line 
that commands the admiration of artists. But in this 
£70,000 picture the artist seeks in vain for some justifi- 
cation of the money and the applause that have been 
lavished upon it.” He pronounces it “ indifferent in de- 
design, indifferent in color, indifferent in drawing.” 
What! says he, pay £70,000 for this picture! ‘ What 
a sum, and when we think what we might have had fora 
half, a quarter, a seventh part of it !” Then he tells what 
he would have bought for the National Gallery for a 
seventh part of the £70,000, And what do you think 
it was ? “ La Vallée de la Toucques,” by Troyon, which 
he pronounces the finest cattle piece in the world. 
This is the picture that has been on exhibition in New 
York, at the Durand-Ruel Gallery, since last spring. 
Mr. Moore says that it was offered to the National 
Gallery for £10,000, That is the price that was asked 
for it when I saw it at Sedelmeyer’s Gallery in Paris last 
summer, and is asked for it now, I believe; and who 
shall say that it is dear? 


+ is 
* 


IN no way alarmed, apparently, by the criticisms of 
their purchases, the trustees of the National Gallery, 
if we are to credit some of the London papers, are 
now considering the purchase of another Raphael—the 
“Colonna” or “ Ripalda” altar-piece, which was painted 
for the nuns of St. Antonio, at Perugia, by the famous 
Umbrian, and which was offered them by Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi, the well-known picture-dealer. I am credibly 
informed, however, not only that the National Gallery 
has never entertained the idea, but that Mr. Colnaghi 
has already “ placed” the Raphael—the price he asked 
for it was £40,000. The picture for a long time hung, 
as a lean, in the South Kensington Museum; but it 
bore such barefaced evidence of repainting and unskil- 
ful “ restoration” that it was considered of little value. 
One day, Mr, Colnaghi, after minutely examining it, con- 


cluded to buy it. He got it at his own price and, 
peeling -off the varnish and then removing the modern 
over-painting, he found the original of Raphael intact 
and in good condition—in fact, just as it is now. So he 
says, and a gentleman who recently saw the picture in 
London tells me that it is certainly very beautiful, who- 
ever may have made it so. 


* * 
* 


THE English picture market shows a decided ad- 
vance in examples of Romney, which, “ other things 
being equal,” sell now somewhat higher even than those 
of Reynolds. 
borough and Reynolds whenever they come into the mar- 


Still, exceptionally fine pictures by Gains- 


ket lead in prices. The pictures of Raeburn and Hoppner 
continue to rise in value, but in no such proportion as 
those of Romney. As I have more than once remarked 
before, however, I consider these inflated prices due 
chiefly to the eagerness of certain shoddy millionaires of 
South Africa and Australia to be in the fashion. This 
is certain : English pictures are very dear, or Continental 
old masters are very cheap. 
* * * 

THE Fifth Avenue picture-dealers are returning from 
Europe, where some of them are said to have made in- 
teresting purchases; but they find here such a com- 
plete stagnation of business, that they do not even order 
Mr. Blakeslee is 
among those who are back, but he will show nothing. 
He let fall the remark, though, that among his old Eng- 
lish portraits he has some examples of Allan Ramsay. 
Ah! I thought it was time to look up Ramsay. I have 
seen Zoffanys at Tooth’s and Hudsons at Blakeslee’s, 


their cases out of the Custom House. 


so why not Ramsay? Certainly he was more of an ar- 
tist_than either. 
George III., and Walpole declared that he liked some 
But 
even so cock-sure a critic as Walpole was not always 
Hogarth said that Cotes was a better portrait 


He was principal court painter to 
of his portraits better than those of Reynolds. 
right. 


painter than Reynolds. 
prejudiced against the “dear Knight of 


that he was 
Plympton,” 
Still, as I say, 


It was known 


and Walpole was full of prejudices. 

Ramsay painted better than either Zoffany or Hudson, 

and as these are the days for the resuscitation of the 

‘Early English” school, he is entitled to an innings. 
*.* 

SOME of the London papers are comparing the 
wealth which Millais derived from his art with that of 
Reynolds, greatly to the advantage, of course, of the for- 
mer ; for in the days of Sir Joshua such prices as are paid 
nowadays for a portrait were quite undreamed of. 
There were, moreover, the almost fabulous sums of 
money paid to Millais for copyrights of engravings after 
his pictures. 
days of Reynolds; although, if I remember aright, it 


No adequate copyright law existed in the 


was his contemporary, Hogarth, who took the first step 
to secure one. According to The Athenzum : 


‘** The Princes in the Tower’ brought [Millais] nearly £4000, 
‘The Order of Release’ more than £2800, ‘ Victory, O Lord !’ 
£2047, ‘ Jephthah’ £3990, and ‘ Chill October’ £3225. In the 
interval between his setting up in Gower Street—when he parted 
with ‘A Huguenot’ for £150, and was delighted when he was 
paid £ soadditional for it—and establishing himself in Palace Gate, 
his rates for portrait painting rose much more than Reynolds’s in 
Leicester Fields exceeded those of Reynolds of St. Martin’s 
Lane, i.e., from £25 to £5000. For years Millais was wont to 
decline executing a half-length, life-size portrait for less than 
£1000, and, even at that price, could not undertake to complete 
such a task within two years of accepting it. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not wonderful that he built himself a palace 
lined with marble at Kensington, and occupied a mansion in 
Perthshire.” 


2 
ok 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great difference in their 
prices for portraits, Reynolds was such a rapid worker 
that he probably earned more money than Millais 
did in that branch of his art. 
was 25 guineas—not pounds—for a portrait, he told Dr, 
Johnson that he was making {6000 a year. He gave 
six sittings a day and usually finished a portrait in four 
hours. Taylor estimates his authenticated pictures at 
about three thousand! I recall no estimate of the pic- 
tures of Sir Thomas Laurence, but at one period of his 


At the time his price 


career he must have been almost as prolific as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 
Hoppner he had charged thirty guineas for a three- 
quarter size portrait, sixty for a half-length, and a hun- 
dred and twenty for a full-length. After the death of 
his rival he got a hundred guineas for a head and four 
hundred for a full-length—great prices in those days, 


Up to the time of the death of 








But Laurence, prodigal in lending, was always in ck 
and died comparatively poor, although he left a col! 
tion of drawings by the old masters valued at £20, 
Reynolds left £100,000 to his niece, Miss Palmer, \ 
subsequently became Marchioness of Thormond. 


* de 
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THE treasures of art that Jules and. Edmond G 
court left in the modest villa of the Boulevard de Mont: 
rency, at Auteuil, 1s amazing. The subject has b 
treated of before in these columns. In the issue of 
Art Amateur of January, 1885, the late Theodore ( 
contributed an interesting article on the De Goncor 
which was illustrated with facsimiles of some of t 
own etchings. The month previous it gave a glin 
of the vestibule of their house, with ‘its leather p 
gay with fantastic parrots, and its studied disord 
pottery, Japanese embroidery, terra-cottas by Cloc 
faience plaques, and the bright foukousas, mingled 
eighteenth-century drawings that hang on the n 
ground of the wall of the staircase.” These were o1 
suggestion of the wealth that was to be seen bey: 
In the dining-room were the exquisite tapestries ; i 
two salons, precious terra cottas, drawings by Watt 
St. Aubin, Boucher, Fragonard, and other last ce1 
French artists, ‘picked up for a song,” before the 
Goncourts made it fashionable to own them; bro 
and marvels of old Sévres, in the library, the bx 
bindings, miniatures 


manuscripts, autographs, 


a mass. of portfolios. What may not these portf 
contain! Unique among the treasures of the lib: 
however, was the collection of portraits of the lit. 
visitors to the sanctum, painted or drawn each in ¢ 

the books, accompanied with a manuscript page of 
author's. For instance, in a copy of ** Sapho,”’ Alp! 


Daudet is painted in oil by Carriére; in a coy 
“ L’Assommoir,” Zola by Raffaélli, and the same 
signs a portrait of Huysmans ina copy of “A Rebou 
Rochegrosse embellishes a copy of “ Mes Souver 
with a portrait of Théodore de Banville, and Collu 
forms a like service in the “ Toute ma Jeuness« 
Coppée. 
a m % 

ON the death of his brother, Edmond de Goncourt 
voted himself assiduously to Japanese art, and the “* 
inet de l’extreme orient,” it is said, now contains 
choicest private collection of porcelain, ivory, lac: 
The br 


the bedroom of Edmond de Goncourt was the ons 


and metal work to be found in all Paris. 
Princess de Lamballe used to sleep in at Rambo 
By the way, while very proud of his Legitimist f: 
and relations, he was on the most friendly terms 
the Princess Mathilde, niece of the great Nap 
The walls of the dressing-room were hung with C! 
and Sévres plates, “‘ sanguines ” of Boucher, and « 
ings by Gavarni, with whom, in their youth, th 
Goncourts were on intimate terms. The whole 

His ‘ grenier ”’—or lun 
What is t 
the exact disposition of the various collections I 


is a veritable museum. 


room—Edmond facetiously dubbed it. 


not seen definitely stated; but it is probable that 
will not be sold. Insome way or other they are to 
come the property of the public. 


= 
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THE summer number of rubricated conter 


rary, Modern Art, confirms the favorable impres 


my 


formed by the perusal of previous issues of Mr. Bow 
Who printed it for hit 


Indianapolis I do not remember, but the former t 


very handsome quarterly. 


graphical excellénce is maintained by L. Prang & C 
Boston. Philip Hale writes entertainingly, though t 
concerned may think somewhat impertinently, of “ 
ists’ Little Games ;” W. Irving Way tells of ** A Vis 
William Morris,” but apparently he did not see 
great “Chaucer” the printer-poet was bringing 
fellow bibliophiles of Mr. William Loring Andrews 
find interesting his account of The Club Bindery of » 
York; and Mr. Arthur W. Dow writes appreciati 
of “ Painting with Wooden Blocks.” Mr. Dow ca 
Painting —not Printing. 
* 
* 

Wuy? 

whom he gets the idea, make any such claim for it, 


I have never heard that the Japanese, {1 


their myriad of color masterpieces of the kind are | 
the less prized on that account. Surely, it zs print 
The outlines of Mr. Dow’s pict 


are reproduced in the ordinary way of taking ah 


pure and simple. 


proof of a wood-cut. By means of various wo 


blocks the desired color is applied.- Here there ! 





} 


s 








tain variation in the impressions, because the pig- 
But 


surely this does not constitute a painting in the accept- 


; t is put on the face of the block with a brush. 
sense of the term. It is true that we have the term 
« stencil-painting” applied to certain trade reproduc- 

is of oil paintings which are made by the yard; 
| Mr. Dow would naturally object to be known as a 
stencil painter. That highly accomplished artist, Miss 
Mory Cassatt, not long ago produced a notable series 
jlored dry points, which are much prized by con- 
the artistic element 


and, so far as 


noisseurs, goes, 
the process was not dissimilar from that of Mr. 
Dow. Instead of using the relief method of printing 
f he outlines, her work being on copper, she nat- 


had to print it by the in- 


taolio method, and the color was 


sul) sequently applied in flat tints by 


means of lithography. I am sure, 
t h, that she would not call that 
ting.” But whatever Mr. Dow 


n hoose to call his work, it is 


cl ing. Moreover, it is individ- 
u id artistic, because Mr. Dow is 
S self. 
7 
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odd whim in the current issue 


of dern Art is the printing in red, 
t shout the number, quotations 
fr the Koran condemning pictures 
al ‘ture-makers. They hardly are 
( forasa matter of news. They 


eresting, though, in reminding 


us the low estimation in which 
pi ial art was held by the founder 
of Mohammedan religion. No 
W r it never flourished in any 


la vhere the Moslem creed pre- 
that 


ingels will not enter a house in 


Mohammed declares 


\ there is a dog, nor in which 
tl ire pictures.” ‘“ Every paint- 

said, ‘‘is in Hell Fire; and 
G l appoint a person at the Day 


EARLY 


surrection for every picture he 
S ave drawn, to punish him, 


ey will punish him in Hell. 


I if you must have pictures, 
m them of trees and things 
t souls.” The judgment seems harsh, and sug- 


e reflection that pictorial art in Mohammed’s 
t ist have been very bad indeed, to have called for 
sucl) repressive measures. It appears, though, that the 


na was pronounced against those only who 


S to represent in their work the human soul; so 
| y it did not affect a great many painters, It 
W not nowadays in America. 
: ~ 
* 


ERRING to some sensible remarks by Mr. C. M. 
S r, the able art critic of The Brooklyn Eagle, con- 
ce gy the schools and teachers of art in this country, 
a -known painter said : 


Americans are both blessed and cursed by a lack of rev- 
er , and the last is shown in the little serious study we 
giv the giants of the past. I heard a very clever young 
rained American say, when asked his opinion of the art of 
Re indt; ‘ Rembrandt ? Why, the moderns have problems to 
th that Rembrandt never dreamed of.’ What can you 
say (oa remark of this kind ? What common ground of disputa- 
t ists ? 


tis 


The things that make his art and all real art vital 
l scaped the youth. Rembrandt to him is only an exploitin 


Tnis contempt for the past is common to nearly all the 


f -trained youth of recent years and prevalent among our 
nat.ve-trained men also. It is ruining our present crop of paint- 
ers 10, with few exceptions, mirror whatever movement is the 
fa the day in Paris, There is a lot of cheap mutual admira- 
t nong them and an idiotic idea that abusing a great work 
of past will increase the prestige of their own, and they rail at 
t ublic who don’t understand them.’ We do need good 
te ng—teaching that is not all technical, that will help the 
S 


tto understand what the old masters are saying—not to 
copy their brush strokes ; that will keep them patient and hum- 
1 when they are ripe for it send them abroad to study the 
Museums, instead of acquiring the latest fad.”’ 

is not told the name of the “ very clever Paris- 
trained American ;” but the remark is almost identical 
with one I overheard at the private view of the great Se- 
Cretan collection, in Paris, in the summer of 1889, by a 
young fellow who had attached himself to the beautiful 
wife of a noted Chicago millionaire, who was making 
the tour of the galleries. He sneered not only at Rem- 
brandt, but at Teniers, Ruysdael, and Rubens—not one 
of them could paint; the Paris men and two or three 


PORTRAITS OF 


(FACSIMILE OF 





THE ART 
American artists he mentioned, in his valuable judg- 
ment, could ‘ give points’ to them all! 

* > * 

THE decorative quality of the last century colored 
copper-plate engravings of the English school no doubt 
accounts in a great measure for their present popularity, 
and for framing often makes them preferred to prints of 
much greater artistic value. By aid of modern photo- 
graphic processes they have been freely reproduced both 
in France and F.ngland, and on account of the usual pret- 
tiness of the subjects, they have been sold extensively, 
especially in the latter country, to which the peculiarly 


domestic “ genre” affected by the artists may be said 


to be indigenous. The best of the original engravings 





EDMOND AND JULES DE 
AND LITTERATEURS., 


GONCOURT, 


A RARE ETCHING, REPUBLISHED FROM THE ART AMATE oJ 


were not colored by hand, as might be presumed from 


a cursory glance at them, but by means of extra print- 


S 


ings from the copper plates. This process is imitated 


in the reproductions ; but some dealers say that, through 


some cause or other—it may be on account of the 


composition of the inks—the colors fade if much ex- 


If this be s 


posed to the sunlight. », the old original 

prints are not so dear as they seem, considering their 

rarity. They are more in demand in England than in 

America, and not many fine impressions are seen here. 
4 

The 


other day, at Van Slochem’s, I saw two very character- 


Now and then, though, you come upon them. 
istic pairs—these prints were almost invariably made to 
as a rule, excruciatingly 
the 


sell in pairs. The subjects are, 
Here, for 


effects of ** Disobedience 


didactic. instance, are inculcated sad 


"in the young. “In Danger’ 


shows a group of pretty but somewhat abnormally 


long-legged “ Kate Greenaway” children, whose peril, 
presumably, lies in the proximity of a bull, who is look- 
ing at them, through a fence, with a reproving but not 
altogether unkindly expression, as they are preparing to 
The coin- 


panion picture, called * Detected,” shows the same chil- 


scramble over a stile into an adjacent field. 


dren on their arrival home ; they stand dumb and crest- 
fallen in the presence of mamma and grandmamma, 
the latter a severe-looking old lady in a mob cap, 
of whom, for my own part, I should be much more afraid 
than of the bull. 
pertinent, passage in the Bible, which lies open before 


She points to some, no doubt very 


her, and the young culprits fairly wilt beneath her 
withering scrutiny. The boy has a bird’s nest in the 
crown of his hat and a truly penitent expression in his 
handsome face, and the girls look so shamefaced and 
confused, that you are bound to feel sorry for them ; 
evidently they have been caught red-handed with the 
forbidden flowers, which, alas! now all uncared for, are 
falling from their trembling hands. The other pair of 
prints, “ Attention” and “Inattention,” affords much 
relief to one’s feelings. The one shows a pretty miss 
who has fallen fast asleep under the influence of Fox’s 
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“ Book of Martyrs,” from which an old lady, unconscious 
of this circumstance, continues to read aloud ; the other 
shows the same girl, in her best frock, now very wide 
awake, and intensely interested in a handsome and 
gaily costumed young cavalier, who is reading to her 


from “ Ovid”—presumably “ The Art of Love.” 


+ 7 
* 


THE “scriever” is a class of London artist whose 
productions are ephemeral, but much esteemed by what 
Mr. Bryan would call the common people. He uses the 
sidewalk for a canvas, and his .nedium of artistic ex- 
pression is the colored chalk of commerce. Sometimes 
he is called a “ pavement cartoonist” and a “ flagstone 
crayonist.” The death of Sir John Millais recalls an 

amusing story told by a brother Acad- 
Mr. Marks, 


“ Reminiscences.” “ The 


emician, Henry Stacy 
in his 
‘scriever’ had operated on the pave- 

little 
There 


ment at Palace Gate, some 
distance from Millais’s house. 

were the usual slices of salmon and of 
streaky bacon, the mackerel, the red 
herring, and the broken plate. These 
surrounded a head intended evidently 


for the Above all 
hand pointing in the direction of Sir 


Saviour. was a 
John’s home, with the inscription, 
‘ There lives the rich artist, here lies 
the poor one.” 


ae 
* 


Mr. Henry Stacy Marks tells 


a better story of his own experience 


BUT 


with a “‘scriever ” he once came upon 


in the Marylebone Road. He says: 


‘ Landscapes and sea-pieces, with effects 
of sunlight and cloud, and passages of very 
creditable color, inclined me to think that 
possibly the artist had at one time been 
employed in some humble capacity in the 
scene-painting room of a theatre, With 
this notion in my head, I proceeded to 
question him. He at once sat on me and 
shut me up by saying, ‘ Bless your heart, 
- sir, I couldn't teach you how to do it, it’s a 
CRITICS ae 
gift! 
. * 
* 


THE death of Lord Leighton and, 
six months later, of Sir John Mil- 
the 


a successor to the latter, will make the extraordinary 


lais, together with choice of 
record of three Presidents of the Royal Academy ina 


Luke Fildes, 


William Quiller Orchardson, Val Prinsep, and Edward 


single year. Laurence Alma-Tadema, 


J. Poynter are 
regard 
] 


named, one might think, would prove a bar to his success, 


the most prominent names mentioned in 


to the election; but the foreign birth of the first 


The only President of the Royal Academy who was 
of the 
and he was born in a British colony. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 


born out United Kingdom was Benjamin West, 


MR. CHARLES H. BOGERT. 


ALTHOUGH a very young man, this clever artist, 
whose characteristic marine study we reproduce as a 
color supplement this month, has already a recognized 
position among American painters. For several years 
past he has summered abroad, part of the time sketch- 
ing along the Cornish coast and part of the time study- 


ing in Northern France with that admirable marine 
painter, Eugene Boudin, who, we may remark, by the 
way, is by no means appreciated in this country at his 
true worth. The influence of sq able a master could 
not but be felt by so receptive a disciple, and Mr. Bogert 
no doubt appreciates the indebtedness ; but it is his par- 
ticular pleasure to say that the most valuable part of his 
art training he owes to the sympathetic companionship 
of his friend, Mr Carleton Wiggins. Valuable as this, 
too, must have been, he doubtless owes most of all to his 
own talent and constant study of nature, 

Mr. Bogert is a member of the Society of American 
Artists and the Salmagundi Club, and his work is rep- 
resented in many public and private picture collections, 
notably at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
“Pool in the Meadows—Sunset ;” Mr. 
William T. Evans has his “ Sea and Rain;” Mr. Hearn, 
“ Mist and Sunshine ;” Mr. Charles Gould, ‘‘ Moonlight, 
Coast of Picardy ;” Mr. James R. Sutton, “ An October 
Day,” and Mr. G. Dana Kittridge, “An August Twi- 


light.” 


which owns his 
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A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO THE LOUVRE. 
BY THE LATE THEODORE CHILD. 


The examples of paintings shown in the present series have been se- 
lected somewhat at random, it being, obviously, impracticable to furnish 
a sufficient number to illustrate the text. Moreover, in the course of the 
long career of The Art Amateur, many of the principal pictures in The 
Louvre have already been illustrated in its pages.—[Editor of The Art 


I. 
HE Louvre is rich in masterpieces, but the pictures 
are displayed in unfavorable conditions of hanging, 


Amateur. ] 


lighting, framing, and classification. The walls are 
crowded ; the pictures are placed one above the other 
in three, four, or five tiers; even the finest works are 
treated by the keepers without any special respect. As 
for the catalogue of The Louvre, it is a monument of in- 
completeness, inadequacy, and paltry typography. The 
only catalogue of any practical use to the visitor is the 
small ‘Catalogue Sommaire,” published at one franc, 
the numbering of which corresponds with the large 
numbers placed above the pictures. These numbers have 
been used in the present guide. Thus, 
while seeking zxsthetic pleasure in The 
Louvre, we regret that we do not find the 
material splendor and minute respect of 
the London National Gallery,* the perfect 
preservation of the pictures of the Prado 
or the Hermitage, and the admirable cata- 
Thanks to 
bureaucracy and administrative inertia, 


logue of the Berlin Gallery. 


the great French picture gallery, one of 
the most famous in Europe, is one of the 
most wearisome to visit. 

Our endeavor in this guide will be to 
facilitate the task of the visitor by indi- 
cating the pictures which he ought not 
to leave unseen, and by calling attention 
to works or series of works which can be 
studied at The Louvre better than else- 
where, and which therefore constitute 
characteristic features of the gallery and 
demand special study. 

We recommend the visitor to enter the 
Museum from the Cour du Carrousel, by 
the door of the Pavillon Denon, which is 
in the centre of the south wing of the new 
Louvre. Turning to the left, he will pass 
along the gallery containing French 
bronzes of the time of Frangois I., repro- 
ductions of the antique, and so reach the 
Escalier Daru, at the head of which 
stands the splendid winged statue known 
as the “ Victory of Samothrace,”’ dug up 
in the island of that name in 1863, and 
considered to be a work of the school of 
Scopas, executed perhaps in the year 306 
or 305 B.C. The visitor will not, how- 
ever, mount to the top of this staircase ; 
after three short flights he will turn to the 
left, mount two more short flights, and 
then find himself on a landing the walls 
of which are decorated with frescoes one 
on each side of the central doorway leading into Room 
XVI. These frescoes, by Sandro Botticelli (1447-1510), 
formerly adorned the Villa Lemmi, at Fiesole, at one 
time a residence of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. No. 1298 
represents this Lorenzo Tornabuoni being introduced 
to the seven liberal arts (according to the mediaval ed- 
ucational system), namely, Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Music, Astronomy, Geometry, and Arithmetic, and which 
are personified by beautiful female figures seated in a 
hemicycle against a background of dark pines. No. 1297 
represents Giovanna degli Albizzi, the wife of Lorenzo, 
holding a cloth in which a maiden escorted by three 
others, personifying doubtless certain virtues and graces, 
appears‘to be depositing some talisman. The significa- 
tion of these frescoes is, however, not quite clear, any 
more than is the meaning or subject of Botticelli’s great 
picture at Florence called an “ Allegory of Spring ;” 
but, after all, it matters little what the subject of these 
compositions may be; their intrinsic beauty alone suf- 
fices to fascinate and delight us—the tenderness and 
flower-like delicacy of the color, the charming and de- 
corous attitudes of the figures, the graceful movements, 
the flowing drapery, the virginal ingenuousness of the 
miiden faces, the whole beautiful vision of life and 
humanity which Botticelli’s brush has here recorded. It 





* Mr. Child’s articles on The National Gallery were published in The 
Art Amateur in April, 1893, ard from June to November, 1894. 


“THE BANKER AND HIS WIFE.” 


The table is covered with green cloth. 
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may be of interest to note that the figure of the lady in 
red in No. 1297 appears several times in Domenico 
Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella, at Florence, and a portrait of her by Ghirlandajo 
may be seen in the National Gallery at London, with a 
complimentary Latin inscription dated 1488, which says: 
“Tf art could paint the manners andthe mind, this pic- 
ture would be the most beautiful in the world.” These 
two frescoes are among the purest gems of The Louvre. 

Bearing to the left, we enter, through a green baize 
door,- Room VII., which contains the early Italian 
pictures of the primitive or pre-Raphaelite period. 
These pictures are unfortunately very much crowded to- 
gether and the gallery is narrow and comfortless, where- 
as one could wish to see the works of the tender masters 
of Siena, Florence, and Umbria exhibited, as it were, in 
some splendid sanctuary, where one might commune 
with them decorously soul to soul, .and taste the charm 
of their melancholy and almost sensual mysticism. The 
object of the arts is to manifest shades of human sensi- 
bility, and outside of all matters of skill and technique 





color to that vision of Pagan beauty and Pagan story 
which reasserted itself in the days of the Renaissa: 


almost with the importance of a rival. of Christian 


Furthermore, in looking at the works of the primi 
masters, of Florence in particular, we must bear in m 


that the end of the fifteenth century was one of tl 
happy eras of intellectual activity, like theage of Peri: 
which are productive of complete types of general 
ture, and in which, to quote the words of W. H. Pa 
“artists and philosophers, and those whom the actio 
the world has elevated and made keen, do not liy 
isolation, but breathe a common air, and catch light 
heat from each other’s thoughts. There is a spiri 
general elevation and enlightenment, in which all a 
communicate.” It is this solidarity “ which gives u 
to all the various products of the Renaissance, and 
to this intimate alliance with mind, to this participa 
in the best thoughts which that age produced, that 
art of Italy in the fifteenth century owes much of 
grave dignity and influence.” 

As we enter Room VII. we see, on the right | 

and on the left, good examples of 


early Sienese, Florentine, Umbrian, 
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BY QUENTIN MATSYS. 


(FROM THE PAINTING IN THE LOUVRE.) 


wife wears a red dress edged with gray fur, and a chestnut-colored cap over a white hood. There 


are many replicas of this picture. 


the whole question always and everywhere is one of soul. 
The primitive Italian painters of the fifteenth century were 
more full of soul than any painters before or since, and 
it is for that reason that at this present day they still 
seem to us so new and young. From Cimabue and 
Giotto to Perugino and Botticelli the art of painting 
seems to have expressed, within the limits of its con- 
ditions, all the mysticism, the tenderness, the melancholy 
emotion, the delight in the beauty of man and of nature, 
all the purity of the Christian ideal and all the fascina- 
tion and poetry of Paganism as it appeared through the 
mist of history and the glamour of a vanished dream. 
These painters of Madonnas upon gold backgrounds, 
these portrayers of the lives of the saints, these gentle 
materializers of the incidents of the Christian epopee, 
contributed each for his share, like the builders of the 
cathedrals and like the martyrs of the catacombs, toward 
the creation of an Ideal, outside of which, as a converted 
French sceptic of our own days has sadly proclaimed, 
“there is, even at the present time, nothing but dark- 
ness, doubt, and grief.” It was the primitive masters of 
Siena who formulated the results of the mystic and 
ascetic dreams of the Middle Ages and embodied in their 
works those beliefs which produced Dante, Michael 
Angelo, and Goethe, for without medizval Christianity 
we should have had no “ Faust.” It was the Italian 
primitives of the fifteenth century who gave form and 


The banker wears a black cap and fur-lined blue robe. His 





Venetian painters, of the first maste1 
those three districts, Tuscany, Um 
and Venice, from which all the so-« 

Italian “ schools” proceed. No. 1260 
“Virgin Enthroned with Angels,” 

characteristic example of the worl 
Cimabue (1240-1302 ?), who was 

founder of the Florentine school anc 
chief emancipator of painting from 
rigid conventionalism of form and « 
that characterized the Byzantine art 
who were until then the only mast 
Cimabue “improved the art and reli: 
it greatly from their uncouth mantr 
says Vasari; in other words, he bri 

an increase of pictorial skill and he so 
to substitute for a mere conventional 
age a representation of real huma 
with a certain benevolence of featu 
tinge of rose color in the flesh, and s« 
what of grace and elasticity in the 

tudes and proportions of the body. 
course a Virgin by Cimabue, comp 
with a Virgin by Lippo Lippi or 
Raphael, is almost comically awkw 
but when Cimabus painted, the obje 

comparison—namely, the Byzantine 
—was still more awkward and quite 
human and unlovable. In his time ¢ 
bue was an inventor and a brings 
something new that contained the g: 
of the future masterpieces of Italian 
he put an element of life and of n 
into art; in short, he humanized art 
made it accessible to the sympathi: 
common men; and, therefore, the Fl: 
tines, as the story runs, carried one « 
works in procession, with the sour 


trumpets, from his studio to the ch 


and the place received in souvenir the name o 
“joyful quarter,” Borgo Allegri. Remembering 

we cannot but look with respect and curiosity | 
this venerable monument of art, upon this first st 
mering of the naturalist sentiment, which was conti 

so intelligently by Cimabue’s pupil Giotto (1276-13 
Of this painter, No. 1312 is a specimen; it repre 
“St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata,’ together 

three small subjects below: “ Vision of Pope Inn 
III.,” “ Innocent III. Approving the Statutes of the I 
ciscan Order,” and “ St. Francis Preaching to the Bi 
In this picture, compared with that of Cimabue’s « 

site, we remark at once its greater naturalness 

resemblance to human life; the figure of St. Fran: 
a portrait. Furthermore, landscape appears in 
background, and coler is employed frankly and re 
tically. Again we notice that the gestures and attit 
are natural, that the composition of the scen 
observed from reality and reasonably invented, 
that, in spite of hesitation in the drawing and all k 
of technical shortcomings, the work is nevertheless 
of emotion, of life, and of liberty. In short, Giotto 

an inventor, the true father of Tuscan painting, a1 
genius so great that for a whole century his influ 
fixed the direction of the art of Italy. Giotto’s natur: 


formula was found an adequate means of expression | 
two generations of prolitic artists, who covered the wa 
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of the churches and public edifices of Italy with pictorial 
representations of the religious and politicai thought of 
the Middle Ages. For in those days, it must be remem- 
«l, art was still faithful to the tradition of the Middle 


\oes and content to be the handmaid of religion, or, in 


er words, a popular instrument of edification and 
instruction—a fact touchingly expressed in the statutes 
e Guild of the Painters of Siena. In these statutes, 
ad 1355. we read: “Since we are teachers to un- 


ved men, who know not how to read, of the marvels 


done by the power and strength of holy religion, . . . and 

since no undertaking, however small, can have a begin 
or an end without these three things—-that is, without 

the power to do, without knowledge, and without true 
of the work; and since in God every perfection is 

el ‘ntly united ; now, to the end that in this our call- 

i! however unworthy it may be, we 

may have a good beginning and a good 

enciig in all our works and deeds, we 


will earnestly ask the aid of the Divine 
, and commence by a dedication 
e honor of the name, and in the 
of the most Holy Trinity.” 
- may bear in mind the spirit which 
( ted the above words when we con- 
ite the works of the successors of 
( ), Taddeo Gaddi (1 300?-1 366), and 
| upil, Agnolo di Taddeo Gaddi 
3 ?-1396), No. 1301, the * Annunci- 
‘and No, 1302, the ** Decapitation 
( John,” the “ Calvary,” and the 
tyrdom of a Saint,” so fresh in 
color, so ingenious and lucid in compo- 


sition and signification. Still more so 


S d we remember the words of the 
statutes When we examine the pictures 

isano di Pietro (14c6-1481), who 
W illed the Angelico of the Sienese 
s . Nos. 1130, 1131, and 1132, on 


ft, are by this artist, and represent 
Si s from the life of St. Jerome. Re- 
n especially the picture of the death 
of » saint and the various attitudes 
a expressions of grief of the monks 


gathered around the emaciated corpse 


g 
t ies on the rosy floor with a white 
c et over it. One monk kisses the 
saint's feet, anotner bows over his body, 


others bury their faces in their hands, 


all are deeply affected, while, in contrast 
with their emotion, we see beyond, 
through an opening, the white and rose 
arcades of the cloisters, the conical cy- 
presses, and the blue sky, calm and pure, 
in harmony with the mystic serenity of 
the scene. In the same spirit, too, we 
m look at the pictures of the early 
| rs of Umbria, the province of 
St. Francis of Assisi, who was happy in 
his faith. On the right-hand wall are 
t works of the school of Gentile da 
I ino (1370-1450 about), each in 
three compartments, Nos. 1278, 1280, 


1283, and on the left-hand wall on 
the second tier, Nos. 1281 and 1282, 

tharming in invention and “ mise 
é ene,” and so grave and sincere in 
expression. Particularly charming is “* The Flight into 
No. 1281, where the ground is dotted with 
plants and the Virgin’s mantle beautifully arabesqued 


with gold. 

idently the Louvre is not rich in works of the early 
Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, and Venetian painters ; 
nevertheless, there are in this room a few specimens 
Which will enable us to comprehend the spirit of their 
W and to prepare us for the more splendid plastic 
development of the art of the fifteenth century, the best 
specimens of which we shall now proceed to point out. 


‘tus keep along the right-hand side and note first 
| No. 1293, by Fra Angelico (1387-1455), who, 
although a contemporary of the great Florentine natur- 
alist painters, remained faithful to the traditions of 
(to and the mystics. This small picture represents a 
Scene of martyrdom that takes place on a road outside 
a castle, with a background of rose and _ yellow hills 
dotted with white fortresses. Along the road are tall 
and slender cypresses shooting up against a blue sky 
dashed with long, white clouds. On the browh road, 
bordering a flowery meadow, the severed heads of the 
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martyrs lie with the eyes bandaged; and the blood 
spurts from the decapitated trunks; and yet there is no 
impression of horror, but rather one ef perfect purity 
and serenity, of tender and mystic emotion, and of 
absolute unreality, which is yet but a saintly mind’s sub- 
limely naiye vision of reality. In the large picture, No. 
1290, “* The Coronation of the Virgin,” hung in the 
middle of the gallery, Fra Angelico is truly unreal and 
truly himself, pure and heavenly-minded, as was his 
whole life. Of Angelico, Ruskin has admirably said 
that by his * purity of life, habitual elevation of thought, 
and natural sweetness of disposition, he was enabled to 
express the sacred affections upon the human counte- 
nance as no one ever did before or since. {n order to 
effect clearer distinction between heavenly beings and 


those of this world, he represents the former as clothed 





“THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION,” 


(AFTEK THE PAINTING BY MURILLO, IN THE LOUVRE. 


Soult sale, in 1852, for 615,300 francs, 


in draperies of the purest color, crowned with glories of 
burnished gold, and entirely shadowless. With exquisite 
choice of gesture and disposition of folds of drapery, 
this mode of treatment gives, perhaps, the best idea of 
spiritual beings which the human mind is capable of 
forming.” 

We now pass to the artists of the fifteenth century, 
who worked in the complex spirit of their age, lovers of 
beauty, lovers of nature, temperaments which vibrated 
responsively to every pleasurable impression of color and 
of form, inventors who amalgamated in their pictures 
the mysticism of meditative Christianity with something 
of the charm of dreamy Paganism. Such was the tem- 
perament of Botticelli (1447-1510), whose frescoes we 
have already admired, and by whom is the “ Virgin and 
Child,” with the beautiful hedge of roses in the back- 
ground, No. 1296, hung in the centre of the right-hand 
wall. This is one of the most perfect of Botticelli’s 
religious works, and the Madonna one of his most 
characteristic types, unique in charm and expression of 
uncertainty, dreaminess, and mystery. The effect of 
the expression of wistful uncertainty in this picture is 


augmented by the quality of the atmosphere, and by the 
very composition of the picture, as the present writer 
has explained in the chapter on Botticelli in “ Art and 
Criticism” (Harper & Bros., New York): * It is the mo- 
ment when the sun is sinking low, and when its hori- 
zontal rays suffuse the sky with-rich yellow light, against 
which the hedge of roses spreads its upper fringe of 
leaves and bloom in the sharp relief of precise outline, 
leaving a foreground of luminous half tone, in which are 
placed the figures. The whole theme is in the minor 
key ; the splendor of the day has passed; the distance 
becomes veiled in golden haze; the weary birds have 
ceased to sing; a mysterious halo gathers round the 
trees ; the shadow on the hillsides deepens into an en- 
veloping gloom, and man’s heart sinks within him ; and 
in his mixed and uncertain condition, neither very bad 
nor very good, half believing, half doubt- 
ing, sadly conscious of his lacking ener- 
gy, both of spirit and of flesh, he falls 
into vague questionings and mystic rev- 
erie. This state of melancholy and 
complex resignation is common to ana- 
lytical minds such as Botticelli’s, and to 
the simple, instinctive minds of the un- 
lettered. It is manifested equally though 
differently in Botticelli's religious pic- 
tures and in the wailing music in the 
minor key that springs spontaneously 
from the lips of the conquering Moors in 
the gardens of Andalusia and of the 
humble peasants in the wilds of Brit- 
tany.”’ 

Notice toward the middle of the gal- 


lery, to the right of the large picture by 





Fra Angelico, No. 1322, a purely nat- 
uralistic portrait of an old man in scar- 
let and a little boy leaning affectionately 
against his knees, by Domenico: Ghir- 
landajo (1449-1494), a small specimen 
of one of the greatest, the most gifted, 
and the most prolific of the early Flor- 
entine painters. To the left of the Bot- 
ticelli Madonna, notice successively No. 
1261, a curious allegory of the court of 
Isabella d'Este, Duchess of Mantua, by 
Lorenzo Costa, of Ferrara (1460-1535) ; 
a * Virgin and Child, with Saint John the 
Baptist and the Madeleine,” in a beauti- 
ful landscape, No. 1259, by Cima da 
Conegliano, the Venetian master (died 
about 1517); an allegory of the “ Com- 
bat of Love and Chastity,” by Perugino 
(1446-1524), No. 1567. So we arrive 
at the corner where, beside the door- 
way, is hung an important picture by 
Francesco de’ Bianchi, representing the 
Virgin and Child, with Saint Benedict 
on the left and Saint Quentin on the 
right and two angels on the steps cf the 
throne, playing the one on a viol and the 
other on a mandolin. The date of the 
birth of Bianchi is supposed to be 1447 
and that of his death 1510, but nothing 
seems to be known about his life; his 


The Virgin wears a white robe anda rich blue cloak. This famous painting was bought at the Marshal 


very name is uncertain, and his works 
are exceedingly rare. This picture has 
a singular fascination and an inexplicable 
beauty of ferm, color, and expression ; it is subtle, mys- 
terious, and disquieting, more especially the delicate 
figure of Saint Quentin, with its suggestions of femininity. 
On the opposite wall are some pictures by Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506) of Padua: No. 1375, “ Parnas- 
sus ;"’ No. 1376, “ Minerva, or Virtue Driving Out the 
Vices; No. 1573, “ Calvary ;” and No, 1374, “ La Ma- 
donna della Vittoria.” Of this last work, painted tocom- 
memorate the achievements of Francesco Gonzaga in 
the battle of Fornovo, I. A. Symonds writes thus in his 
“ Renaissance in Italy: “* That Francesco, general of 
the Venetian troops, should have claimed that action, 
the eternal disgrace of Italian soldiery, for a victory, 
is one of the strongest signs of the depth to which the 
sense of military honor had sunk in Italy. But though 
the occasion of its painting was so mean, the impression 
made by this picture is too powerful to be described. It 
is in every detail grandiose : masculine energy being 
combined with incomparable grace, religious feeling with 
athletic dignity, and luxuriance of ornamentation with 
severe gravity of composition.” 
(To be continued.) 
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RUE ANEMONE (ANEMONELLA THALIC- 
TROIDES, OR THALICTRUM ANEMONOI- 


DES). 
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FLOWER ANALYSIS, 


I.—VIOLET—RUE ANEMONE—PHLOX, 


IT is not my purpose to approach the analysis of the 


botanist, with all its minute detail and difficult terms, 


but to analyze a few of our flowers from 
the artist’s standpoint, touching those 
structural peculiarities which are most 
apparent and most essential, and it will 
be my aim to remove at least a few of 
the stumbling-blocks from the way of the 
student of flowers. 

Flowers are no easier to 
draw or paint than figures, 
and as the artist who would 
paint figures successfully 
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must first serve a long ap- 
pfenticeship as a student 
of anatomy, so the success- 
ful painting of flowers must 
be preceded by a careful 
study of at least the more 
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elementary parts of botany. 
Indeed, your knowledge of 
botany can hardly be too 
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great, providing you do not 
permit trifling details to 
make you their slave. Once 
you have conquered this 


tendency, it will be a help 
to you ever afterward, en- 
abling you to draw under- 
standingly what would oth- 


erwise have been perplexing and troublesome. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that you 


should paint anything you do not actually see, simply 


because you know it is there. 


That would be all wrong. 


Paint only what you see; but the point I would make is, 
that the study of botany enables you to see more read- 


ily and more accurately than you could otherwise do. 


I am supposing now that you are drawing directly 


from the flowers, as the student at first always should ; 


but in adapting these studies to decorative work of any 
kind, afterward, a deeper knowledge than how a certain 


arrangement appeared on a certain day is very neces- 


sary. 


The want of botanical knowledge is sure to crop 


out then, and an artist who may paint a true and excel- 
lent picture with his subject before him stumbles blindly 
when dependent upon former sketches which cannot 
be transferred bodily, but must be moditied for the pur- 


pose in hand. 


I never could understand why any one should draw 


lilies with only five petals, since one of the prime char- 


acteristics of liliaceous plants is the three-parted flower; 


yet it is frequently done. 
ber of stamens reduced to four instead of six. 


Again I have seen the num- 
Conven- 


tionality might have reduced them to three, but four, 


never. 


In many flowers the stamens would be of no 


importance, but in the lily they are always conspicuous, 
and the omission of part of them, especially of such a 
number as to destroy the sym- 
metry of the flower, is quite 


noticeable. 


abused of all our flowers is 
the violet. 
lar flower, and to me this want 
of regularity is one of its great- 
est charms, almost equal to its 
lovely color. 
from the accompanying dia- 
gram, or plan of the flower, 
that it is five-parted. 
that all the petals, except the 
lower one, are twisted, and in 
pairs. 
backward almost upon them- 
selves and are colored nearly 
all over, a small but scarcely 
noticeable touch of pale yellow 
appearing just at the throat. 
The second pair are twisted 
sidewise, 


Perhaps the most sadly 


It is a very irregu- 


It will be seen 


Observe 


The upper ones bend 


but are bearded 


toward the centre with a tuft 
of pale yellow hairs, which, 
coming from both sides, meet 
and nearly close at the throat. 


The lower petal is quite peculiar, a light, usually 


purplish-colored spur projecting backward from the 





point of attachment to the stem, the sepals parting and 
the stem making an upward loop to give it room. This 
spur is always prominent in a side view of the flower. 





ANALYSIS OF THE VIOLET, RUE ANEMONE, AND PHLOX 


Only the outer part of this petal is purple, that toward 
the centre being yellow veined with purple. 

Thus it will appear that the throat of the flower pre- 
sents a small mass of yellow, the various parts scarcely 
distinguishable, thus contrasting strongly with the dark 
purple all around them; for the petals are all a trifle 
darker elsewhere. The flower 


near the centre than 





PHLOX (DIVARICATA). 


stems are nearly round, the leaf stems half round, 
mostly of a rather light color, though the flower stems 
_darken slightly toward. the flower. The leaves aré 
crisp and, with few exceptions, more or less rolled in at 





. 
PURPLE VIOLETS (VIOLA CUCULLARIA), PEN DRAWING BY J. MARION SHULL. 


the base, till they resemble a hood: hence the specific 
name cucullaria. 


I have chosen the rue anemone as a companion { 
the violet, because, though very different, they blo 
together side by side. I do not know where there is 
be found a flower with a prettier pose or greater ai 
ness. Its delicate pink and white, or sometimes pa 
purple blossoms, may be gathered in woodlands, whe 
it blooms in profusion in April and May; but for pr 
poses of study or decoration I should always prefer t 
All the ste: 


are very slender and wiry, full of graceful or at tin 


single sprays, or at most a single plant. 


even abrupt bendings this way and that, and to dh 
them with heavy or clumsy stems would destroy 
their beauty. 

Here the flower is regular in shape, though very irre 
ular in the number of sepals; the anemone is destitt 
of petals, the sepals being colored to serve in th 
stead and make the flower attractive. They vary 
number from six to twelve, and also in size, some bei: 
narrow, others broad, in the same 
flower, but with no order whatever in 
their arrangement. The green dot 
in the centre of the flower is a cluster 
of from ten to twenty pistils, and is 
surrounded by the stamens, which, 


though numerous, are never very 
prominent, and usually are scarcely 
noticeable at a short distance. 
Where the flower stem branches, 
near the summit, there is an involucre 
of commonly two ternate leaflets, like 
the one shown in the diagram, and in 
addition to these there is an occa- 
sional single leaflet; but the true 
leaves are biternate, a combination of 
three such leaflets, and rise directly 
from the ground. Early in spring- 
time the leaves and stems are all of 
a dark purple green, except at the 


base, where they are white, and the 


. . RUE ANE} 
pedicels on which the separate flow- 
ers are mounted are yet short, bring- 
ing the flowers close down upon the foliage. Later t 


pedicels lengthen to from one to two inches, and all t 
foliage parts grow lighter in color. 

As a rule, each stem bears three flowers, rarely f 
When the larg 


number of flowers appear, there is a corresponding 


or five, the central one opening first. 


crease in the number of leaflets in the involucre, 
with the exception of the central one, there is but 
flower springs from the axil of each leaflet, whet! 
ternate or simple. 

Another of our native flowers, which I cannot n 
recall having ever seen used as a motive for decorat 


I ha 


wild pink” and “ swe 


work, is a species of phlox—phlox divaricata. 


sometimes heard it called 
william,” although I can find no botanical authority r 
ognizing either of these names. 

It has a pretty flower of a color difficult to descri 
Wood says it is a “ brilliant grayish blue,” but red al 
enters into its composition. It is usually five-part 
varies rarely four or six, w 
a slender tube that cur 
upward toward the centre 
which it 


the cyme upon 


borne. The tube is of a dark 
color than the petals, but t 
latter become somewhat light 
immediately around the da 
star-shaped throat. 

Never more than three flo 
ers rise from the same point 
the stem, though a new st« 
with other flowers and ot! 
new stems may rise from t 
same point, and so on inde 
nitely ; and at every branchi 
of the stem there are at le: 
two slender dark green bra 
which become gradually larg 
farther down, till they for 
the proper, sessile leaves of t 


not always, opposite each oth« 
The 
slightly hairy, and, in cons 
look rat! 
coarse, but the substance 


stems and foliage 


quence, they 


the flower is delicate in the extreme. 
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plant, which are usually, bit 


Now, a careful study of the diagrams and the sprays 
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;wn herewith will convey the elementary facts about 
these plants, but their value would yet be greatly en- 
hanced if the reader will secure a few of the flowers them- 
es, and observe these facts for himself; for the most 
iable knowledge, after all, is always that which we 
1 as the reward of our own observation and earnest 
iry. J. MARION SHULL. 


—AINTING FLOWERS AND STILL-LIFE. 


NTRODUCTORY HINTS ABOUT ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE SUBJECT. 

the arrangement of a still-life study there are 
things to be considered before one comes to the 
il drawing and painting, in order that the subject 
selected shall be worth the time and labor bestowed 
it. ‘Even the most beautiful flower or perfect 
fruit, if awkwardly placed or inharmoniously juxtaposed, 
become ineffective and fail to exhibit their pictu- 
ie charms to advantage when thus copied upon 

iS 


ranging the Subject.—An idea prevails among 


veginners, that to arrange a “ subject,” it is only 
ssary that a mass of flowers be carelessly ‘“* thrown 
‘upon a convenient table in any fashion ; jumbled 
her or straggling apart, and allowed to lie as they 
chance to fall! This is supposed to result in a 
ural” effect. In reality, the appearance of the un- 
flowers thus treated is usually stiff and uninter- 
innumerable stems will stick up everywhere, 
blossoms turn downward and bury their faces in 
eaves, presenting to the eye the dull underside of 
and an undue proportion of green calyx. There 
tangible amount of beautiful material for a picture 
us; but it will require some study to make it 
ble. A few touches from the hand of the artist 
transform this uninteresting mass into a coherent 
graceful subject for his brush; but these touches 
ye the result of knowledge and intention, though 
final composition no obtrusive trace of his intel- 
t adaptation of nature shall be apparent. 
background, necessarily, exerts here a control 
fluence. It must be studied from the beginning 
nection with the objects to be painted ; for by the 
gement of certain neutralizing tones and comple- 
iry colors we are enabled to create agreeable con- 
s and to pruduce harmonious combinations, adding 
gth to some effects, while subduing and modify- 
thers. 
cording to the degree of importance to be given to 
ts in the foreground and middle distance, the 
sround will assume a comparatively prominent 
ion, or may, if necessary, be made to retire to the 
nificance of a mere neutral tone. So much of the 
ss of a picture depends upon the appropriateness 
e background, that it is always worth while to de- 
to it some serious thought, experimenting with 
il different effects of color, if one is in doubt, until 
which promises to be satisfactory is secured. This 
fter all, but the first step, for by the manipulation of 
and shade we may subdue a brilliant tint or bring 
i dull one. A convenient method of studying such 
ts is to arrange the composition upon a small stand 
ible, and then change the lighting by placing the 
experimentally in several different positions, so 
without disturbing the actual composition we may 
rve the consequent changes in form and depth of 
lows, with variations in the lines of perspective, be- 
selecting the view one chooses to paint. 
o make these lessons of practical benefit to the 
ent, we will offer here some suggestions in regard 
lor and treatment, which may be closely carried out 
1 nature or adapted to the materials at hand and 
painted according to the directions given,.the flowers 
fruit selected as models being those most easily 
lable and generally familiar. 


II.—A STUDY OF PURPLE AND GOLD. 


Such a subject most naturally suggests itself at the 
‘umn season, when every vacant pasture is glowing 


th wild purple asters and golden rod, while road- 
les are royally decked with plumy thistle blooms and 
lasses of yellow wild “snap-dragon.” 


There is much 
eautiful drawing in the pointed leaves of the thistle, 


da composition is effectively arranged by placing one 
two stalks with their bristling purple tassels in a 


i] P : 
‘ll, Narrow vase or jar, surrounded by a full, loosely 


arranged border of the snap-dragon. Let ‘the vase 
stand upon an ordinary polished Japanese tray of dark 


THE 
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reddish brown wood, a gray wall behind it forming 
the background. Manage the light so that a shadow is 
thrown rather low, falling partly behind and to one 
side. Place the table near the background, so that the 
shadow of the thistle may be distinctly seen, as this 
forms an important part of the composition. The vase 
may be of ordinary light greenish gray porcelain, pale 
warm blue, or any unobtrusive kind of Japanese ware 
that one may happen to possess. A rich, irregular 
border of the yellow blossoms spreads far out beyond 
the top of the vase, drooping slightly below the edge. 
The proportions here are extremely graceful as we view 
the whole effect, which forms the line of an inverted 
pyramid. A white damask cloth covers the table, and 
in the centre of this is pl iced an old silver salver (or its 
equivalent), upon which the vase stands, and upon this 
is placed an old silver salver or tray. The white cloth 
receives a brilliant reflection from the crystal vase, show- 
ing dashes of prismatic reds, violets, and golden yel- 
lows, while a delicate gray shadow embodying all these 
colors is thrown to one side. The background, which 
takes its place naturally here, is the tone of a soft gray- 
tinted wall, which is too far off to show any detail. The 
round tray stands raised slightly upon two carved feet, 
and beneath a deep rich tone of shadow is seen, which 
gives value to the surrounding brightness. 

One needs to get to work in the early morning hours 
to catch the beautiful, iridescent sunbeams which will 
transform our plain glass vase into a mass of jewels ; every 
facet or sharply cut angle will gleam with amethyst, 
ruby, and topaz; while reflected upon the white cloth 
we have spread out before us, softened and diffused, the 
wonderful colors of the solar spectrum sifted through 
these crystal prisms in its bands of red, orange, yel- 
low, green, indigo, and violet. Here is indeed a study 


of color, though t 


» match the purity of those rainbow 
tints will tax to the utmost the resources of your color 
box. 

Paint the background first with a simple tone to be- 





gin with, using Bone Brown, White, Cobalt, Yellow 
Ochre, and Light Red; adding in the shadows Madder 
Lake and Ivory Black. The vase will partake in its 
medium tones somewhat of the color of the background, 
though the shadows are rich and dark while the lights 
are brilliant. For- the shadows in the glass, mix Burnt 
Sienna, Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, White, and Ivory Black. 
Where the high lights occur, mix a tone of white, a 
little Pale Cadmium, and a very little Ivory Black, and 
modify this with Cobalt or Madder Lake and Vermil- 
ion, according to the tints seen. Where the violet rays 
are distinct, mix Cobalt and Madder Lake with the pale 
gray local tint. The brilliant high lights are painted 
with a finely pointed brush, and a tone of Pale Cadmium 
and White forms the basis, to which may be added Ver- 
milion or Rose Madder, Antwerp Blue or Cobalt, or any 
Madder Lake, Cobalt, 
Cadmium, and White will give the predominant tone of 
violet half tint. 

The color of the silver salver may be obtained by mix- 
ing Raw Umber, White, Yellow Ochre, a little Cobalt, 
In the shadows Burnt 


combination forming other tints. 


Madder Lake,“and Ivory Black. 
Sienna is added, and where the most 
brilliant high lights occur Cadmium is 
substituted for Yellow Ochre. 
Thistles—The purple tassels of the 
thistle should be loosely laid in with a 
medium tone of fine light purple, and the 
details added in finishing with a small 
pointed bristle brush. The colors used 
are Cobalt, White, a little Cadmium, Mad- 
der Lake, and a very littlke Raw Umber, 
for the local tone. In the shadows add 
Burnt Sienna and in parts some Yellow 
Ochre (omitting Cadmium) and_ Ivory 
Black. Touch in at the last the high lights, 
using a small pointed sable brush, The 








green leaves, being very gray in quality, are painted with 
Permanent Blue, White, Cadmium, Raw Umber, and 
Ivory Black in the local tone. Burnt Sienna is added in 
theshadows. The prickly calyx of the blossom is laid 
in at first in two simple masses of light and shade (the 
colors given for the leaves being used). The details of 
sharply pointed thorns are added at the last with a fine 
sable brush, and in the shadows beneath these a deli- 
cate violet gray tint is seen. 

Purple Asters are somewhat deeper in their general 
effect than the thistle blooms, but the same colors may 
be used in painting them, with less white and more Per- 
manent Blue, with Madder Lake in the local tone. 
Where the golden centres are seen, use Cadmium with 
White, Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, and a little Madder 
Lake. The green leaves are very much the same quality 
of color, though less gray than those of the thistle, and 
may be painted with Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, 
Madder Lake, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black. 
deeper shadows Burnt Siennais used with Antwerp Blue, 


In the 


Ivery Black, and a little Orange Cadmium, 
Golden Rod. 
a general tone is mixed with Yellow Ochre, White, Cad- 


mium, a little Rose Madder, and Ivory Black. 


In painting Golden Rod of any variety, 


In the 
shadows use Yellow Ochre, Deep Cadmium, Raw 
Umber, and a little Burnt Sienna. In the gray half tints 
a little Cobalt and Rose Madder are added to the local 
tone. The masses of light and shade are laid on 
broadly at first, and details of outline are sought later. 
In finishing the highest lights are piled on with plenty 
of pigment, a small, stiff brush being used for the pur- 
pose. It is better not to blend the tones, but to study 
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the adjacent values carefully, so that the full blooming 
spikes will naturally assume their positions in relation to 
the background. M. B. ODENHEIMER. 


(To be continued.) 





MEASUREMENTS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 


I.—SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING THE FACE FROM 
MEMORY. 

IT is with pleasure that we comply with a request for 
suggestions for drawing the human figure from mem- 
ory. The following hints no doubt will be serviceable 
to many students. 

Begin by making acareful study —either copying froma 
print or drawing from a cast—of the face, say, of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Napoleon, Dante, Savonarola, George 
Eliot, or “The Young Augustus ”—all interesting 
models. Then, day after day, practise a repetition of the 
drawing from memory. Having practised in this way for 
a while, you may attack the subject more scientifically by 
reading some book on anatomy and proportion. Du- 
val's “ Anatomy” is excellent. It will teach you the gen- 
eral proportions of the face, and you can see for your- 
self wherein these differ in the several faces we have 
named. An ideal division of the head is into four equal 
parts: (1) from the top of the head to where the hair 





begins to grow on the forehead ; (2) from the hair line 
on the forehead to the beginning of the nose or to the 
upper eyelid; (3) the beginning of the nose to the end 
of it; (4) from the end of the nose to the turning under of 
the chin. 

Now, in the head of “ The Young Augustus” and in 
that of Napoleon in his younger days you will find this 
ideal measurement very nearly reached ; but in the case 
of Washington and Lincoln, from the end of the nose to 
the chin will be found to be more than one fourth of the 
face; the difference is especially noticeable in the later 
portraits of Washington. This distance is normal or 
less than normal in babyhood ; then the teeth have not 
grown and the jaw is not developed. In old age it 
usually exceeds the one fourth proportion, and in some 
faces, as in the case of Savonarola, it is very great. 

You will find in the books diagrams of an ideal face, 
with a line drawn from the upper lip to the chin (the 
lower line of the pro- 
file angle*) having a 


~ 


decided inward slant ; 
( so that the upper lip 

= Ni protrudes, the lower 
\ lip recedes, and _ the 
chin recedes still more. 
I/ wee yt This is true in the 
/ Fee Apollo Belvedere, the 
Venus of Milo, Diana 
de Gabia, “ The Young 
dian Augustus,” Napoleon, 
% and many others. But 
it is far from being the 
i case with the faces of 
rs Voltaire, Dante, and 

George Eliot. In each 

F of these,-the lower lip 

and chin protrude, so 

that they are almost 

oo hen Coreen err ermnine mite, 


divided into the four equal parts of the Again, much depends 
ideal head. The lines A and B show on the lines made by 


the profile angle. 
. the muscles. There 


is a line going down 
from the side of the nose to the lip, called the naso- 
labial line ; this is prominent in some faces and hardly 
noticeable in others. It is particularly marked in the 
faces of Washington, Lincoln, Dante, and Voltaire, and 
hardly visible in those of “* The Young Augustus” or of 
Napoleon in his youth. 

Back of this—that is, farther toward the ear—the 
zygomatic muscle creates another line, which in many 
faces is as prominent as the naso-labial line. It is very 
deep in Lincoln’s face, and no portrait of him could be 
complete without it. There are hundreds of other lines 
and muscles, as well as ftules about proportion that you 
should study, in order to draw intelligently from mem- 


* The lines A and B in our illustrations make an important 
angle for the artist. One would be inclined to call it “the fa- 
ciql angle,” but science has appropriated this term for some- 
thing else ; so we will coin the term “profile angle.” The facial 
angle is made’by a line, like A, touching the forehead and the 
upper jaw, not the end of the nose, and compared with a hori- 
zontal line running through the auditory canal and the inferior 
border of the orifice of the nasal fossa. 


ory; for as soon as you become acquainted with them, 
you recognize their development or ther absence in any 
given face. The same is true of the body. You should 
become acquainted with all the bones and muscles, so as 


to know how to draw them without a model. 





FIGURE 2.—THE PROFILE OF DANTE 


tested by the rule of dividing the ideal head into four equal parts. The 
first division (top of the head) is guessed at. The fourth division would 
properly end at 5a. The point at 5 indicates the abnormal develop- 
ment of the chin. A and B show the profile angle. C shows the out- 
ward direction of the lower lip and chin, as opposed to the inward ten- 


dency at B in Figure 1. 


In Figure 1 it will be noticed that 3 comes even with 
the upper eyelid, while 5 comes to the very iowest part 
of the chin. In this case, then, from the middle of the 
eye to where the chin begins to turn under is less than 
half the head. The angle made by the lines A and Bis 
very much like the angle of a classical head, but with A 
tipping inward more than in a Greek face. In Figure 2 
we have a fine contrast to this: we see the chin fro- 
truding, so that the line B does not tip so much ; and by 
adding a new line, C, we get the effect of the lower part 
of the face projecting, instead of receding, which is just 
tho opposite to the Napoleon face. On account of the 
chaperon that Dante wears, we are not certain about 
the top of his head, but if we measure from the chin to 
the upper eyelid, calling it one half, we find the other 
half would end at line 1, which probably gives the 
proper place for the top of the head; but estimating 
from 3 to 4 as a fourth of the face, and then measuring 
downward from 4, we cannot reach the chin as another 
fourth ; but, on the contrary, we get as high up as 5a. 
The length of the jaw, then, is evidently due to the de- 
velopment consequent to old age and in part due to 
the peculiar construction of the face of the poet. The 
hooked nose in this and in the Savonarola head (Figure 
3) are characteristic of old age. In the Savonarola 
head, however, we find the lower portion of the face 
strikingly developed; so that we arbitrarily take the 
middle of the head as situated at the lower eyelid, which 
brings 5, as in Dante’s case, part way up the chin. 
If we should take, as in Napoleon’s face, the owes? part 
of the chin, and measure to the «fer eyelid for one 
half, we should find, measuring upward, that the other 
half would come very much aéove the top of the head. 

We must therefore say that Savonarola’s head is ex- 
ceptionally heavy in the face part, on account of the 
length of his upper lip, and this is certainly in keeping 
with the heaviness of his features ; but it may also be 
noted that probably his cowl is within an eighth of an 
inch of the cranium, his head being shaved, while in the 
case of Napoleon the hair comes perhaps a quarter of an 
inch higher. The line C indicates the outward ten- 
dency of the upper lip, as in the Dante, but in the case 
of the lower lip and the chin the features recede, as in 
the Napoleon and the child bust by Desiderio da Settig- 
nano. This is the normal condition for every profile; 
it is abnormal for it to be like Dante's. 

The characteristic old face may be very graphically 
portrayed by bringing out the chin like Dante’s. In our 
photograph from the cast we have the typical baby face 
of Desiderio; his master. Donatello; of Luca de la 









Robbia, and other Renaissance sculptors: they 
adopted the same ideal. 

If you will measure this as we have done those in oy; 
diagrams, you will find that in order to get any part of 
the eye in the middle of the head, we have to put 3 


) 


even with the eyebrow and bring 5 down much be 
what is commonly called the chin. If you should me;s- 
ure from the part we mark 5 in the diagrams to th, t 
of the upper eyelid, and call it half of the head, \ 
would find that the other half would come as much 
/ow the top of the head as it did aéove the top in S:- 
vonarola’s case. This is the typical child measureme 
the face taking up very little space and the craniui 
great deal. 

In the angle of the face in the child’s head we not 
the chin recedes considerably ; but, on the other ha 
the line A does not tip as much as in the case of Dant 
or Savonarola’s profile. The tip of the head itself pre- 
vents our seeing the angle of the face in its normal « 
dition. 

In the accompanying sketches, where the profiles 
brought out minus the additional measuring lines, 
may see the characteristics more strongly. This is w! 
the public see in a painting without knowing why tl 
recognize it as being correct. They see the hands 
man’s face in Figure 5, and the old man’s face, full 
character, in Figure 4 ; but the art student should be a 
to know w&y these characteristics are expressed dy , 
distribution of the features, and he should recog 
the angles as indicated in our diagrams. 

When you have studied the human face in this w 
you will have notrouble in drawing from memory. $ 
you see a person walking in the streets, you will imr 
diately recognize that he has a young face, with 
baby-like proportions, or the old man’s face, with 
Savonarola lips, or the Dante chin, and so forth. E 
person has his prototype, as it were, in some classi 
head that perhaps you will have studied and analyze 

ERNEST KNAUFF1 


COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 

IN the Dictionary of Photography which is appear 
in instalments in that admirable illustrated mont 
magazine, The Photograpic Times, we find some inter- 
esting information under the heading “ Colored Photo- 
graphs,” by which is meant the production of ph 
graphs colored by artificial means, and not the ma! 
of photographs in natural colors—a process not 
accomplished except by very unsatisfactory mea 
“There are various methods of coloring photogray 
which may briefly be divided under two headings 
application of color to the surface of the print, 
its application behind the photographic image. 1] 
art of harmoniously coloring photographs is one th: 
only acquired by practice anc natural artistic abilitic 
[This art has been fully described in The Art At 
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FIGURE 3.—THE PROFILE OF SAVONAROLA 


tested by the rule of dividing the ideal head. A and B indicate the 
ward tendency of the upper lip. 


teur.] ‘‘ The process of coloring at the back was « 
that was adopted with the old alabastrine process, 

a ‘ penetrating varnish’ was used, which had the eff 
of rendering the colors visible upon the contrary si 
The late W. B. Woodbury invented a method of pio- 
ducing colored photographs, or photo-chromographs, «s 
they were called. Photographic prints produced by ' 
Woodburytype were transferred to paper supports P 
viously painted or colored with the necessary pigments, 
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ich, seen through the thin film containing the image, 
ssessed the appearance of colored photographs, and 
many cases Closely resembled delicate oil paintings. 
similar effect can be produced by the carbon process. 
« Another method of producing colored photographs 
h very delicate effects is by fixing a paper photo- 
ph upon a cushion-shaped glass with transparent 
( rent. When this is dry, two thirds of the paper sup- 
t of the photograph are rubbed away with sand- 
ver, and the remaining part made transparent with 
ted paraffin wax. Transparent colors are then ap- 
which appear very soft when viewed from the 
t. A second coating of paraffin wax is then ap- 
| and the heavier colors laid on. Another layer of 
is then applied as a protective coat. 
Carbon prints may be colored with oil, water, or 


ler colors. Before coloring with oil colors, the 


t should be sized with a solution of isinglass dis- 


ed in equal parts of hot water and spirits of wine.’ 

WAND CHASE TEACHING CONTRASTED, 
THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE WHO 
UNDER BOTH MASTERS. 


MEMBER OF 
STUDIED 


. CHASE used to say that drawing and painting 
be considered together, as one thing. Therefore 
ised his pupils to draw with the brush and to do 

tire head in one morning. He said that for three 
he worked in this way, painting a new head every 

ntil he gained great facility of expression. 

. Blum, on the other hand, says that painting and 
ng should be considered separately. He insisted 
careful drawing in charcoal before touching a 

; then he advised one to paint deliberately, thought- 


ig 


f saying that the rapidity would come later. 


r studio work Mr. Chase likes his pupils to use a 

is that has been covered with a painted ground 

He thinks in that way you will obtain a uni- 

f low tone, which he considers desirable for in-door 

in opposition to the brilliancy of out-of-door work. 

Blum says, “‘ Always use a fresh canvas. If you 

m a canvas that is clogged with paint, your work 

se all of its brilliancy.” He also advises working 

igh key in as well as out-of-doors, saying that it 
sier in that way to see color. 

ere Mr. Chase would say, “Scrape it down and 

again,” Mr. Blum would say, “ Take a clean 

matters of technique, too, there is a wide difference 

in the method of 

the 


ters. 


two 
Chase al- 


ways said to us, 


mas- 


“Use as much 
paint as you can 


load 


on your color; 


control ; 


paint, don’t 
Mr. 


Blum advised us 


stain.” 
to paint thinly 
and always to 
begin with a 
stain. 
While 
Chase 


Mr. 
cared 
most that the 
values should be 
maintained 
throughout, Mr. 
talked to 


us perpetually 


Blum 


about quality of 
color. Mr. Chase 
liked a complete 


ROFILES OF DANTE AND SAVCNAROLA palette. Mr. 
CONTRASTED. 

Blum preferred 

that students 


ild use as few colors as possible. 
Vhen Mr. Chase looked at a palette, he would always 
is if we had black, and if we had not, he would tell 
us to get it immediately. 
Mr. Blum had the same tender feeling for Raw Umber. 
tle suggested looking occasionally through half-closed 
- Mr. Chase says, “ Always keep your eyes wide 
open, 
took some notes from Mr. Blum’s criticism, which 
I will give next month. JESSIE JONES. 
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PAPER FOR PASTEL PAINTING should havea rough or 
cottony grain, -To ascertain if you have the right qual- 


ity of paper, apply a strong color; rub it lightly with 





BUST BY DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO (1428-1464). 

I'he sculptor of this beautiful head was the son of a common stone-cut 
ter. His brother always remained one ; but Desiderio rose to eminence 
as an artist. Probably much of his work nowadays passes for that of his 


more famous master, Donatello, 


the finger, then overlay it with a lighter shade; if the 
latter preserve the color in spite of the stronger one be- 
But pumiced paper (coated 
takes the 


neath, the paper is right. 
with fine sand, sawdust, cork, or pounce) 
pastel best and the tints lose nothing of their freshness 
and lightness. It can be charged with color without 


detriment to the parts where the outline should be ex- 





DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, 


PROFILE OF THE BUST BY 


pressed ; the touches remain on it firm and vigorous. 
Moreover, it may be retouched as often as desired with- 
out fear of it becoming greasy or not taking the crayon, 


THE 


ART SCHOOLS 


THE CHASE SCHOOL OF ART AND 


STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, 


THE ART 
THE change of plans of Mr. William M. Chase since 
his return with his pupils from Spain will have an im- 
portant influence on more than one of the art schools 
He 


has given up his proposed trip to Holland, with a paint- 


with which his name has hitherto been associated. 


ing class, to stay there during the -coming winter; has 
relinquished his position as an instructor at The Art 
Students’ League of New York and at 
The BrooklynArt School, and intends to 
divide his time between New York and 
Philadelphia. 


have charge of 


In the latter city he is to 
the the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and in New York he 
Chase School of Art. 
announced that in Philadelphia “he 


schools of 


is to found The 
It is officially 


will assume charge of the life classes 
for both 


organize an advanced class in still-life 


men and women, and will 
painting.” 

Mr. Chase’s own school in New York 
is to be conducted on a somewhat 
novel plan, which, however it may be 
criticised from outside, will surely be 
popular with the students. There is to 
be no qualification test for admission, 


and any one familiar with the elements 





of drawing will be allowed to enter 
the painting class. The knowledge of 
drawing and color are to be taught 
simultaneously, and a special feature is 
to be the teaching of composition. There will be draw- 
ing in the morning and painting in the afternoon, and 
are backward in either will be allowed to 


those who 


work with those who are advanced, on the theory that 
the inefficient ones will be greatly helped by such asso- 
ciation. Prizes in money, or its value in tuition, are to 
be given every month; the prize drawings and paintings 
will be exhibited in the class-rooms, and everything 
will be done to produce in the school the feeling of per- 
sonal independence and the spirit of emulation. 

The tuition fees will be the same as at The Art Stu- 
dents’ League. 

Those familiar with the methods of that famous or- 
ganization will perceive, from what we have said, that 
only in the matter of tuition fees will there be any simi- 
larity between The Chase School of Art and The Art 
Students’ League. 

The latter is managed by a Board of Control, com- 
posed of students of both sexes, elected by the stu- 
dents themselves, the President only being an outsider. 
Nothing could be more democratic in theory, and yet 
there is dissatisfaction. This, however, is mainly in the 
advanced drawing classes, and it seems to be due to 
the fact that, during the session, only the winner of the 
‘concours” can be promoted to the life class, although 
there may be, and often is, only a slight difference 
in point of merit between the competitive drawings of 
various candidates. At present, there is a particularly 


strong set of draughtsmen at the League, and it is 


thought a great hardship that promotion should be 
withheld from them from mere considerations of “ red 
tape.” From this cause alone, it is likely that many of 
the most promising students of the League will secede 
to The Chase School of Art. 

There is another cause that makes a defection from 
the League probable. To speak of it involves a refer- 
ence to an unjustifiable newspaper scandal of last spring, 
which we ignored at the time and do not mean to dis- 
cuss now. But the results of it are impossible to ignore 
in connection with the establishment of The Chase 
School. The Men's Life Class at the League allowed 
themselves to be 
the 
edly they could have done, successfully; but the sense 


disciplined rather than aggravate 
scandal by defending themselves, as undoubt- 
of injustice under which they suffered was none the 
less keen on that account, and we are informed that it 
is to find expression in many of them going over to the 
new When we state that the Women’s Life 


Class, as a body, freely acquitted their male associates 


school. 


of intentional offence toward them, and greatly deplored 
the childish behavior of one of their own number that 
made the scandal possible, we have said our last word 
on this disagreeable subject. It is a pleasure to repeat 
our oft-expressed opinion that The Art Students’ League 
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is an admirable school, with an unsurpassed corps of in- 
structors. We would add, though, that, in our opinion, 
its welfare would be best conserved by an amendment 
to the constitution requiring that the Board of Control 
shall consist of persons of maturer years and of more 
worldly experience than at present. 


THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS will re- 
open on October 5th with the following instructors: 


‘ Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, life classes (drawing, paint- 


ing, and composition); Mr. B. West Clinedinst, painting 
and drawing from still-life and portraiture ; Mr. Herbert 
A. Levy and Mr. George M. Reevs, drawing from the 
antique. The school suffers a serious loss by the death 
of Mr. Charles S. Reinhart, its instructor in the illus- 
tration and sketch classes. 


Mr. HENRY MOSLER announces the reopening of his 
painting and composition classes in his studios, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on October 5th. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the study of the human form, 
portraiture, and composition. Mr. Mosler will criticise 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and superin- 
tend the posing of the models on Wednesdays. A 
class of twenty students will be entitled to compete for 
monthly prizes. The work will be judged by some of 
the best American artists. 

THE BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL of the Brooklyn Art 
Association and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences announces that a class in design is to be added 
to the previous courses of instruction. Carpet, wall- 
paper, silk, book-cover, metal-work, illustration, illumi- 
nation, stained glass, and ceramic designing will all be 
taught by artists actually engaged as designers in the 
branches they teach. Thecourse includes instruction in 
cast drawing, by Mr. Joseph H. Boston, and life work, 
by Mr. Walter Shirlaw, in classes already established 
in the school, and in the principles of design, historic 
ornament, and conventionalization of plant form, by Miss 
S. G. Coster. Any one wishing to take the course 
should write to Miss Coster (246 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn) for further particulars. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
SCHOOLS, in addition to their acquisition of the services 
of Mr. Chase, again have Miss Cecilia Beaux to instruct 
the painting classes, Mr. John J. Boyle the modelling 
classes, and Dr. George McClellan lectures on anatomy. 

THE ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI has begun its 
twenty-ninth academic year with well-filled class-rooms. 
There are five independent life classes, under Mr. T. S. 
Noble, Mr. V. Nowottny, Mr. L. H: Meakin, Mr. O. W. 
Beck, and Mr. J. H. Sharp, respectively, and students 
are free to select the one under whom they wish to work. 
The elementary classes in drawing and painting will be 
criticised by Miss Caroline A. Lord, Miss Henrietta 
Wilson, and Mrs. R. R. W. Gregg. Other classes are: 
composition and illustration, under Mr. Beck ; artistic 
anatomy, Mr. Nowottny ; modelling, Mr. L. T. Rebisso; 
wood-carving, Mr. William H.. Fry, and china painting, 
under Miss Anna Riis. For china painting an extra fee 
of $10 is charged to students who have paid the $20 fee, 
which covers tuition for the whole year. 





THE birthplace of Gilbert Stuart—the old snuff-mill 
near Narragansett Pier, R. I.—has lately been painted 
by George Smillie, who has been doing admirable 
summer work in that neighborhood, notably “On the 
Rocks” and behind the beach. His portfolios are also 
well charged with studies made at Bar Harbor, and, of 
course, at his favorite sketching ground, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


A NEWSPAPER writer who, for the first time, has 
been watching a sculptor at work gives the following 
naive but graphic account of what he saw: “ Model- 
ling a bust is easy for the first fifteen minutes. In 
that time the head takes shape with quick pats of the 
hands. A sweep of the clay hollows out the eyes, a 
lump of clay moulded long, like a lady finger, stands for 
the nose, and a sharp stroke leaves the chin free. The 
throat is done by a strangling process of the fingers, and 
the shoulders patted like a pat-a-cake into broad, round 
shape. That is what it all looks like to the spectator. 
And the bust bears a quick resemblance in outline to 
the person. Here, when the first resemblance is gained, 
the work of the pat-a-cake man stops and the touch of 
the real artist begins,” . 





‘*WAITING FOR THE TIDE.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR REPRODUCING IN OIL COLORS MR. 
G. H. BOGERT’S PAINTING. 

To those who have watched the moon rise on the 
seashore in the early evening while the sunlight still 
lingers, the coloring of this study will appear familiar. 
The old sailboat casts no shadow, but its reflection falls 
upon the still, blue water, reaching almost to the ex- 
treme of the foreground, and unites with the gray sand 
shoal in forming a dark mass amid the universal blue 
light. The sail of the boat has a warm brownish tint 
in shadow, and the body of the hulk, it will be ob- 
served, partakes of the same coloring. The brightest 
lights to be noted are the full moon, the streak of light 
at the horizon, one touch of yellow where at the mast- 
head a lantern hangs out, and a warm high light upon 
the water in the immediate foreground. 





“ONE OF THE FINEST.” (OLD TIME NEW YORK 
POLICEMAN.) 


EARLY PEN DRAWING BY THE LATE CHARLES S. REINHART. 


Paint the general tone of light gray blue in the sky 
with Permanent Blue, White, Medium Cadmium, Mad- 
der Lake, a little Ivory Black, and a little Raw Umber. 
Where the clear blue patches are seen, use more Perma- 
nent Blue and very little White. In the deeper touches 
of blue add also more Ivory Black and a little more Mad- 
der Lake. In painting the moon, put the color on 
thickly, and do not blend the edges; mix for this 
White, a very little Cadmium, a little Vermilion, and 
add a touch of Ivory Black ; where the little gray cloud 
is seen use more black and less white and yellow with the 
same colors. The water is painted with the same col- 
ors as the sky, with the addition of Raw Umber. The 
water in the foreground, being warmer in color, may be 
painted with Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, Madder 
Lake, and Ivory Black. Paint the gray sand with Raw 
Umber, a little Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, 
Cobalt, and a little Ivory Black, adding Burnt Sienna in 
the deeper shadows. The body of the boat is painted 
with Bone Brown, a very little White and Yellow Ochre, 
Ivory Black, and Burnt Sienna. For the highest lights, 
which occur at the side and front of the boat, mix a 
tone with White, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt (or Permanent 





Blue), Madder Lake, and Ivory Black. Touch in t| 


yellow light of the lantern with Yellow Ochre, Ca 
mium, White, a little Vermilion, and a little Raw U; 
ber. The large sail shows a tone of warm reddi 
Brown where the moonlight strikes through the clo 
and for this mix Bone Brown with a little Yellow Oc! 
Madder Lake, and Burnt Sienna. Add.a very lit 
White in the lighter touches and mix some Ivory BI: 
with the local tone along the edges of the sail and 
the lower part where it meets the deck in shack 
Paint the mast and bowsprit with Raw Umber, I\ 
Black, and Madder Lake, mixing a little of the blue s 
tint in the lighter parts which are outlined against the s 
These colors will also serve for the shrouds and ot 
small ropes. Paint the little flag with Yellow Oc! 
Light Red, White, and a little Ivory Black. Use sn 
pointed sable brushes for these parts, and draw the { 
lines carefully. The reflection of the boat in the wa 
may be painted with Raw Umber, White, Bone Bro) 
a little Yellow Ochre, and Madder Lake. Where 

yellow light is seen, mix a tone with Yellow Ocl 
Cadmium, a little White, and Ivory Black, and t 

the color into the dark reflection while the paint is 

moist. Drag the brush across the undertone, but 

not blend. Paint the streak of white light at the hi 
zon with White, a little pale Cadmium, a very little R: 
Madder, and the least quantity of Ivory Black; acd 
little Cobalt in the bluer parts. The bit of violet-tint 
water at the left of the boat may be painted with | 
manent Blue, White, Madder Lake, a little Yell 
Ochre, and Ivory Black. For the distant gray sand-! 
mix a tone with Bone Brown, White, Madder Lake, ¢ 
balt, and a very little Ivory Black. In the dee 
touches at the edge of the water a little Ivory Bl 
and Burnt Sienna may be used. A rich shadow f 
beneath the boat on the water, and this is painted w 
Ivory Black, Madder Lake, and a little Permanent B 

Use flat bristle brushes for laying in the general tor 
but in finishing the small details, fine-pointed sables 
be more convenient. 

SOME CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 

Two better examples of free-hand drawing in cl 
coal, without the aid of the stomp, could hardly 
found than those we give this month, respectively 
the anglo-American painter, George H. Boughton, 
most recently elected Member of the Royal Acade 


London, and Gustave Courtois, the no less noted Fre: 


artist. It would be difficult to find two men wl 


technique as painters differs more than theirs do; 


the good old-fashioned charcoal is so great a leve 


that the portrait of the little girl, on the opposite p: 
and the Dutch peasant, which is one of the suppleme 
of the month, might easily have been done by the sa 
hand. Nor should we fail to include reference to | 
spirited charcoal sketches of French peasants by | 
late Charles Jacque, which we also give this month. 


THE LATE CHARLES S. REINHART. 


THE death of Charles Stanley Reinhart follows 
too closely upon that of William Hamilton Gibs 
noted in these pages last month, and our periodi 
literature thus loses two of the most accomplished il 
trators of the day. The work of each was admirable 
its kind—the pictures of animated nature by Mr. ( 
son, with their facts scientifically observed and arti 
cally presented ; the freely handled sketches and stu: 
of human life by Mr. Reinhart, his impressions bro 
characterized, but with no essential details omitted. 
young men, both artists were well known to the pres 
writer when they were plodding on diligently and c 
ageously toward the goal of success which ultima 
each attained. Mr. Reinhart aspired to be a pai 
but he was denied the gift of color. From time to t 
he exhibited canvases of merit—notably “Cast Asho 
shown at The World’s Fair, which had already won ! 
a medal at the “ Salon” of the Champs Elysées ;_ but 
paintings, although well drawn and carefully comp: 
too often suggested the idea of merely enlarged il 
trations. Mr. Reinhart was born in Pittsburgh in 1 
The immediate cause of his death was blood-poison 
but he had Bright's disease. He was a widower, 
leavesthree children. Almost his first work was done 
the Harper Brothers, to whose publications he « 
tributed up to the time of his death. He was a me 
ber of the New York Water-Color Society, the 
York Etching Club, and the Pittsburgh Art Associati 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
I.—AN AUTUMN SUBJECT—A BRIGHT EARLY MORN- 
ING EFFECT. 

N fine mornings in autumn, just after 
the sun has lifted itself. over 
the horizon, beautiful effects 
of color may be observed. 
There is a dewy freshness up- 
on every leaf and blossom in 
these early hours, which dis- 
appears later in the day, when 
the brilliant beams have dried 
up all moisture. Faint, misty, 
violet-colored shadows float beneath the trees, “their 
rainbow-tinted edges scarcely seeming to touch the 
earth, though as the sun rises higher and their out- 
lines become more clearly defined, they settle down 
into place among the yellowing blades of grass. 
As with the changing light the time for securing 
this effect is limited, it is a good plan to have 
ready upon a canvas (sketched in the day before) the 
general outlines of that particular bit of landscape you 
have decided to paint. One has in this way the advan- 
tage of knowing just where to place the fresh tones, 
unencumbered with the labor of preliminary drawing. 
Much valuable time is saved, and the artist may devote 
himself satisfactorily to securing the color impression. 
There are some mornings when a slight humidity pre- 
vails, just enough to soften the sharp outlines of the 
trees into a picturesque vagueness. There is no dis- 
tinguishable horizon line, but from out this universal 
mistiness the sun, shorn of its rays, rises glowing like a 
huge, uncut ruby set in mother-of-pearl. Overhead the 
morning sky is pale blue dotted with little gray, rose- 
tinged clouds. 

As the light grows stronger the whole surface of the 
grass fields takes on lovely subdued tints of pink and 
violet, while a delicate silvery sheen clothes the long 
weeds, and sparkling dewdrops hang like jewels on the 
clover blossoms. 

A realistic study of the landscape at this hour and 
under these conditions would justify the most “ irides- 
cent” of modern painters, had he the art to reproduce 
these rainbow tints of dawn enveloped in the exquisite 
grayness with which nature here clothes each positive 
color; too often his vision is limited to the crude colors 
alone, which he ranges in harsh juxtaposition on his 
canvas, while the harmonizing tones escape him. 

Such an early morning effect was witnessed by the 
writer, who, having taken notes of it, now transmits 
them for the benefit of the student, and adds the list 
of colors which may be useful to him later in painting 
from memory. 

An upright canvas of medium size, measuring: about 
12x15, is an agreeable proportion. As the sky in this 
composition is the principal object of interest, the fore- 
ground occupies a comparatively insignificant propor- 
tion. We therefore place the horizon line low—let us 
say about ten inches from the top of the canvas. Of 
course this line may be varied according to the interest 
in the foreground plane, these proportions being sug- 
gested as a guide. 

Begin your painting at the top of the canvas, laying 
in first the blue sky with its light clouds, working 
gradually down to the horizon line. This line we will 
paint out entirely when the canvas is covered, but it is 
necessary to refer to it in order to keep the boundary of 
the earth horizontal. Nothing looks worse than to see 
a picture with a crooked or sloping horizon line, and 
some tolerably good painters are careless about this. 





II.—COLOR COMBINATIONS FOR SKY AND FOLIAGE, 


Blue Sky.—Permanent Blue, White, a little Light 
Cadmium, a little Madder Lake, a very little Ivory Black. 
Mix the colors in the order given. 

Clouds.—A general tone of gray is made with White, 
Yellow Ochre, a little Ivory Black, Cobalt, and Madder 
Lake. If the clouds are tinged with Jz”, add a little 
Vermilion to the Madder Lake and deepen the propor- 
tion of red. If the clouds are purfle, add more Cobalt 
and Madder Lake to the local tone. If a golden tint is 
seen, add some Light Cadmium to the Yellow Ochre 
and use less black, omitting the blue. Where the gray 
local tone of the, cloud becomes deep in color and 
shades into dark brown or heavy blackish tints, add 
Raw Umber, Burnt Sienna, and Permanent Blue as 
may be required. 

The Sun.—A tint of reddish gold, made with Madder 


Lake, White, a little Deep Cadmium, a very little, Raw 
Umber, and Ivory Black. The misty tones surround- 
ing the sun at the horizon are made from the colors 
given for the gray cloud, but showing more Yellow 
Ochre and Madder Lake. Where these tones meet the 
earth, more Black and Raw Umber are used. 

Distant Greens.—In the extreme distance the greens 
of grass and foliage appear very gray and purple. - The 
color begins to grow brighter in the middle distance 
but is still subdued. Mix for this, Permanent Blue, 
with White, Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, and a little 
Ivory Black. In the mzddle distance strengthen these 
same colors, mixing with them more blue. Add also 
some medium Cadmium and Raw Umber in parts, In 
the zmmediate foreground, though still somewhat gray 
in quality, the greens, being nearer the eye, will be 
brighter and warmer, and all the colors appear livelier. 

The effect of iridescence—where the light strikes 
through the heavy dewdrops—is obtained by small, 
brilliant touches of pure color mixed with a very little 
warm gray. It is better to keep a quantity of this gray 
tint mixed at one side of the palette, and add a small 
proportion of this when needed to give “ quality” to the 
pure colors. Use a strong, fine-pointed sable brush 
full of pigment. Put the paint on lightly, giving one 
sharp, well-studied touch at a time only, dragging the 
brush a little if a longer stroke is needed on the edge of 
a leaf or along the sharp outline of a tall grass blade. 
Learn to poise the brush in your hand somewhat like a 
spear, so that you may aim it to strike the canvas just 
at the spot you wish to plant the tone; then withdraw 
it again immediately. If the colors are in the right 
places, this crisp handling will produce a sharp, brilliant 
effect of light, which is lost by blending. 

Sometimes a good result is gained by placing two 
or three pure colors side by side, then dragging them to- 
gether by one long, sweeping, quick touch with the stiff, 
flat tip of a clean .bristle brush. No matter if the reds 
and blues and yellows cross each other in little streaks, 
the sun’s rays thread the colors thus in nature, and at 
the proper distance from the eye all trace of this tech- 
nique disappears, and we lose that hard, tight look so 
often seen in painting where the pigment is mixed on the 
palette and worked over after it is carried to the canvas. 

Early Autumn Foliage——The foliage just before the 
autumn changes come appears monotonous in its gen- 
eral effect ; light leaves of willow and maple turn dark 
and opaque, while the richer pines and cedars are mel- 
lowed into a yellower quality or dried out into a dull, 
dusty gray-green, which gives them a lighter value 
when seen in the mass, with their gay little pointed 
cones peeping forth from every possibleangle. Painted 
at high noon, when the lights and shadows bring out 
their intricate forms, these evergreens are charming 
subjects for study, with their sharp points defined against 
a clear blue sky. Strong, rich colors are needed for 
painting these trees in autumn, when they are washed 
clean by the heavy rains. In the general tones we may 
use Antwerp Blue, White, Burnt Sienna, Yellow Ochre, 
and Deep Cadmium, with some Ivory Black and Mad- 
der Lake in the richer parts. 

When the first frost comes there is no more monot- 
ony to complain of; the dull grays and greens of maples 
and beeches have turned into scarlet and gold, while 
rich masses of crimson and purple fill the shadows. It 
is a difficult task for the beginner to know just what 
colors he shall choose from his box to represent these 
wonderful tints; no single one seems to be exactly what 
is needed ; it therefore follows that certain colors must 
be combined to produce the desired effect. The follow- 
ing hints may therefore be found of use : 

Bright Scarlet Foliage.—Vermilion, White, a little 
Light Cadmium, with a little Ivory Black in the lightest 
tones. For the shadows use Madder Lake, Raw Um- 
ber, Yellow Ochre, and a little Black. 

Crimson  Leaves——Madder Lake, a little Yellow 
Ochre, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black, adding Burnt 
Sienna and a little Permanent Blue in the shadows. In 
the highest lights Vermilion may be added, while Bone 
Brown and Madder Lake will deepen the richer shadows. 

Pale Yellow Leaves.—Mix Cadmium (Light), White, 
a little Vermilion, and a little Ivory Black. In the 
shadows use Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, and Madder 
Lake. 

Orange Colored Leaves.—Deep Cadmium, White, a 
little Madder Lake, Bone Brown, and a little Cobalt for 
the local tone. In the shadows use Yellow Ochre, 
Burnt Sienna, a little Orange Cadmium, and Bone 
Brown, adding a very little Ivory Black in parts. 


Brown Leaves——Mix Bone Brown, White, Ye 
Ochre, Ivory Black, and Madder Lake for the | 
tone, adding Burnt Sienna and a little Cobalt in 
shadows. In the grayish high lights a blue or \ 
tone is often observed, which gives variety. For thi: 
White, a little Light Red, Cobalt, and Yellow 0 
modified with Ivory Black. Endeavor to paint t 
leaves in masses as they lie on the ground, and wit 


attempting to outline them definitely, yet preservi: 


certain amount of variety in form and color. 
shadows beneath them will naturally partake of 


color of the earth or withered grass upon which | 


lie, and should be closely studied from nature if 


sible. H. E. NORIMEA 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 





Spots of paint may be removed by gasoline f 
cloth or silk work. 


For cleaning brushes, there is nothing better t 
Keep a cupful handy while paint 


boiled linseed oil. 
so that you can dip your brush in it whenever necess 

Sandpaper is useful in removing old paint from | 
or canvas. 

Painting from the cast calls only for three co 
White, Raw Umber, and Black. A very little raw 
ber with the white will give the general hue of the « 
black and white will give the cool tint between the | 
and shadows, and the shadows may be finally war: 
if they require it, by a slight glaze of raw umbgr. 

For still life painting, one of the best painte: 
satisfied with a palette set only with Permanent | 
White, Yellow Ochre, Raw Sienna, Vermilion, I) 
Red, Lake, Antwerp Blue, Burnt Sienna, Burnt Un 
and Ivory Black. 

Siccatif de Harlem is used as a temporary vat 
and to bring out the colors which have dried in. W 
it becomes too thick it may be thinned with al 
Soehnée Fréres’ French Retouching Varnish is gene 
more satisfactory for the purpose, however, and 
effects last longer. If put on thickly, it will last a 
or more. 

Permanent varnish must not be applied until a 
ture has been painted a yearat least. It is never we 
put two different kinds of varnish on the same pic 
It is best to remove the old varnish entirely, if it is 
sirable to apply another kind. 

The Madders, unlike the ordinary Lakes and Chro 
are usually trustworthy colors. Madder Lake is 
liable, and so is the beautiful Rose Madder. 

For “ fixing” drawings, skimmed new milk dil 
with a little water is excellent. It may be used onei 
chalk or pencil drawings. If used too strong, it 
dull the drawing; if too weak, the drawing will sti 
liable to rub. The drawing must be fastened to a | 
with drawing pins, held in an inclined position o 
dish or similar vessel, and clean water poured all 
it. First wet low down, and proceed upward in 
zontal rows, taking care that the whole of the pa 
wetted. Let the moisture drain off, and while the | 
is still wet pour on the milk, beginning at the top, 
ing care that the entire paper be covered with it. 

The painting room, to be used also for exhib 
pictures, should have one large, high window, the | 


part of which should be curtained off with dark, 1 ic 


stuff, such as canton flannel. The walls may be a 
dium shade of warm, rather brownish gray, somet 
like a light fawn color, only grayer. They mig! 
hung with dark red or crimson paper muslin or ca 
flannel, and unframed pictures might be fastened t 
Rods around the ceiling should be put up from w 
to hang heavy frames. 

In choosing flowers to paint, get the largest of « 
kind, not only because they are likely to be the! 
decorative, but because they are the easiest to paint 
will be well to begin painting with the more br 
tones and the shadows, trying to match them firs 
the palette or on a separate piece of paper, and le: 
the more brilliant local tones for the last. In the ca 
flowers much variegated, like tulips, the varied 
tones should be laid in and modelled as much as p 
ble while wet. Otherwise the stripes and markings 
appear too harsh. 

Preliminary to painting, always tone your cal 
Doing so kills the white surface and makes it easi: 
obtain harmony. The general scheme of color sh 
suggest a tone; for instance, a wheat field would \ 
well on a tone of raw Sienna or cadmium orange. 
lighter_the picture, the lighter must be the tone. 
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BY CHARLES JACQUE. 





CHARCOAL SKETCHES 
OF FRENCH PEASANTS. 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING 


X.—OUTDOOR SKETCHING. 


HE time has now come for 
the students who have 
followed these articles to 
make something more 
than outline drawings, or 
studies for light and 
shade; and we will there- 
fore consider, in a very 
simple way, some points 
of outdoor sketching. 
Such work brings with it 
a far wider interest than 

anything we have yet 

t known. Nature is her- 
self a source of inspiration, which to be understood 
must be experienced; and after a few attempts to 
portray her beauty, the student will realize that the 

most crude and ineffectual efforts bring with them a 

deeper delight than the most finished study of a still-life 

group or any indoor work. 

Nevertheless, with all its delight, this work has many 
unforeseen difficulties. The light changes ; the shadows 
hardly remain in any one place long enough to draw 
them; there is the constant swaying of trees and vines 
in the wind; the fluttering of one’s paper and umbrella 
from the same cause ; the glaring sunshine or the sud- 
denly arisen clouds whigh destroy all the original effect— 
all these and many more obstacles are to be met and 
overcome, in outdoor sketching. 

Let me then suggest that you take, in the beginning, 
only the most simple subject. A few roofs, which may 
be seen from the window, will answer; and if these 
prove too difficult, take but the corner of one window, 
with a tree or vine, and confine yourself to such details, 
until more familiar with the work. 

One of the most important matters in making a draw- 
ing of any object, even the most simple, is the knowl- 
edge of how to place it upon the paper. The interest- 
ing house or scene may become flat and unattractive 
when drawn on a scale too large for the sheet of paper 
on which it is placed, or when begun so high or low, or 
so close to the margin of the paper, as to leave no space 
for possible needful additions. Any sketch or drawing 
sl id for this reason be so placed as to leave an ample 
margin on all sides. If, after the drawing is made, there 
proves to be too great an expanse of paper, it may easily 
be cut down to a suitable size ; while the opposite diffi- 
culty (namely, the need: of an inch or two more of paper) 
may not be so easily remedied. 

Having decided upon your subject, make a very rough 
and hasty sketch on brown paper, to be sure that you 
have chosen the best point of view. One can never 
determine this so well in a mental vision of the subject 
as by even the crudest sketch. This point being once 
decided, keep to it. Many an otherwise good picture 
has been spoiled from the inability of the artist to let his 
choice of subject alone. The temptation is strong to 
add to this side and that points which are interesting in 
themselves, such additions too frequently taking away 
from the general interest of the picture. Make your 
drawing at the time when the shadows are most inter- 
esting, a point only to be determined by previous ob- 
servation. Having ‘“ placed” your picture suitably and 
sketched in the main forms, it would be well to care- 
fully outline all shadows in pencil; and however much 
they change afterward, keep your drawing of such 
shadows within the limits of the pencilled indication. 
This will prevent a mistake frequently made in outdoor 
work, whereby the shadows in the same picture are 
apparently cast at different times of day. 

All the houses and sheds and windows, which make 
a part of outdoor sketching, must conform to the 
principles of perspective with which we first started. 
Houses are but big blocks, so to speak; and all their 
vanishing lines retreat in accordance with the principles 
which govern the most elementary forms, excepting, of 
course, in such cases as the central high building in 
Fig. 2, the roof of which does not run at right angles to 
its wall, and must therefore be drawn without the help 
of perspective rules. These elements of perspective are 
also introduced (as on the opposite page) into all roads, 
fences, retreating rows of trees, etc., which may come into 
your work. Use such knowledge with judgment, how- 
ever, lest your work become too architectural and ‘formal. 
Many hours must be spent in the study of trees alone, 





to ensure the good drawing of them. The individuality 
of trees.is as strong as that of people; the different 
species vary in color, form and foliage so greatly as to 
necessitate the most careful study ; while no two, even 
of the same species, have just the same manner of 
growth. It is a good plan to take first the single branch 
of any kind of ‘tree, say an oak or an ash, and, sitting 
near enough to see its detail, make the most accurate 
drawings of it, over and over, until you are quite famil- 
iar with its leaves and bark, and its method of growth. 
Then, moving to a position some distance away, take as 
your subject a larger portion of the same tree ; study the 
masses of foliage, the color, the light and shade; and 
when these have all geceived careful attention, move still 
further away and consider the tree as a whole. Bear in 
mind that in drawing any large form, such as an entire 
tree, there is danger of sitting too near. Be well re- 
moved, therefore, from your subject, so that you may 
think only of the form of the tree in its entirety, rather 
than of the detail. 

After such study as this it would be well to take an 
entirely different kind of tree, such as a pine or cedar, 
and pursue the same course, afterward comparing your 


you should have something to express, founded on go 


and careful study, than that you should make beautif, 


lines or tints which are without an intelligent meanir 


ELISABETH M. HALLOWELL, 





FACIAL EXPRESSION IN JAPANESE AR7 


THE seeming absence of facial expression in most 
the pictures which come to us from Japan might im, 
to the mind of the ordinary observer limitations of 1 
artists’ powers were it not that every one nowadays r 
ognizes the marvellous art faculty of the Japans 
Their conventionalism of the human face assure 
would not be due to ignorance, whatever might be t 
cause. Indeed, it is conventional only in the sense 
symbols, which, once interpreted, reveal more than 
Western drawing canexpress. In The Atlantic Mont 
ly for August, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has some inter 
ing remarks in explanation of this symbolism. 
points out that “‘ Youth is indicated by the absence 
all but essential touches, and by the clean, sm 


curves of the face and neck. Excepting the touc 





OUTDOOR SKETCHING, 


“Take in the beginning only the most simple object. 


and if these prove too difficult, take but the corner of one window.” 


sketches and making such alterations as an increasing 
knowledge shall suggest. 

Study also the varying aspects of water at different 
times in the day, and under different conditions; notice 
the reflections when it is unruffled (as in the picture 
opposite) and the way such reflections disappear with the 
slightest breeze over the surface; observe how, in a 
strong wind, every wave on a river or lake seems made 
up of innumerable little waves, crossing and recrossing 
the larger one, and requiring the most accurate drawing 
to represent them fairly. 

Use for these studies whatever medium you find suits 
your work the best ; and if unsuccessful for a long time 
with one, try another. Many find a rather soft pencil to 
be satisfactory ; others can express themselves best in 
charcoal ; while to a few, pen and ink, which is always 
attractive, is not too difficult. But, as has been intimated 
before, the latter medium in the hands of elementary 
workers, such as are following these papers, is too apt 
to lead to an interest in making good pen lines rather 
than good studies of the object to be drawn. Remem- 
ber chiefly that that with which you work is, after all, 
as its name implies, only the medium through which you 
express yourself ; and that it is far more important that 


PEN DRAWING BY E, M, 


HALLOWELL. 


A few roofs which may be seen from the window will answer; 


(See the initial vignette above.) 


which suggest eyes, nose, and mouth, there are 
lines. The curves speak sufficiently of fulness, smo 
ness, ripeness. For illustrative purpose it is unne¢ 
sary to elaborate feature; for the age is correctly ir 
cated by the style of the coiffure and the fashion of 
dress. In female figures, the absence of eyebr 
also, indicates wifehood; a straggling tress signi 
grief; troubled thought is shown by an unmistaka 
pose or gesture. Hair, costume, and attitude are 
deed enough to explain almost everything. Bui t 
Japanese artist knows how, by means of extremely d« 
cate variations in the direction and position of the h 
dozen touches indicating feature, to give some hint 
character, whether sympathetic or unsympathetic ; a 
this hint is seldom lost upon a Japanese eye. 
an almost imperceptible hardening or softening of th« 
touches has moral significance. 


“gnomical law. 
apanese artist shows us all the wrinkles, the hollo 


Agai 


Still, this is never i 
dividual ; it is only the faintest possible hint of a phys: 
In the representation of old age, t 














































































the shrinking of tissues, the ‘ crow’s-feet,’ the gray hairs 


the change in the line of the face following upon 
loss of teeth. His old men and women show charact 
They delight us by a certain worn sweetness of « 
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—, pression, a look of benevolent resignation ; or they repel his preliminary free-hand pencil sketch would ensure S7UDENTS LIVING EXPENSES IN PARIS, 
ed on goud us by an aspect of cunning, avarice, or envy. There “life” and freedom to his after work, objects to the 
e beautify! re many types of old age; but they are types of human uncompromising photograph under his pen; and so, IN answer to a correspondent, we would say that, ac- 
t meaning, ynditions, not of personality.” using the “silver print” solely for the sake of the en- cording toan American girl who narrated her own ex- 
vo - largement, he traces only the proportions and main perience, in a letter to The St. Louis Republic, not long 
— HINTS TO YOUNG ILLUSTRATORS. characteristics of it on his bristol-board, thus saving ago, an art student can live in Paris comfortably, and be 
himself the irksome task of proportional measuring. able to go to the theatre now and then, and even travel 
E ART. Drawing over an Enlarged Photograph.—The time- In newspaper offices, where silver prints are most more or less, for $600 a year. Passage over can be 
ving device of drawing over a “silver print,” as the used, the draughtsman draws directly upon the silver had, out of the season, for $40, and “$700 would take 
in most «f indation of an illustration to be reproduced for pub- print; he merely goes over the edges of the objects to her through the year ;” but, to be safe; she should have 
ight im] ition by “ process,” has been more than once described, be brought out, making as it were a map of the entire a little more than that sum, which would hardly allow 
ms of t these pages; but we cheerfully comply even for an occasional -doctor’s bill. The 
adays reo- th several requests from young illus- same writer says: “Good board in French 
Japane itors to describe it and its advantages families may be obtained for even less than 
assure: iin : $6a week. Thisincludes a‘ petit dejeuner 
rht be t The silver print is a print made on f/azx of café-au-lait, fresh bread and butter, and 
€ sense per from an enlarged negative of the eggs if desired ; luncheon at noon of soup, 
than \otograph or other picture to be copied, cold meats, salad, dessert, and cheese, and 
ic Mont tead of on albumenized paper, as with the dinner at six o’clock. This cheap board is 
> intere linary photograph. Upon this one can usually up several stories, but the rooms are 
ism, | iw with an ordinary pen and ink—Hig- sunny and fairly well furnished. Laundry 
ibsence s’ waterproof ink is best—and all trace work is, of course, extra. Each article has 
1, smo the photograph itself can be entirely its regular price, and quite a large amount 
e touc! noved by pouring over it a solution of is done for 50 cents; one’s lingerie returns 
rosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury). from the ‘ blanchisséuse’ white and sweet; 
ssolve about an ounce of the latter in everything capable of ruffling is daintily 
f a pint of alcohol and half a pint of ruffled, and the whole, neatly arranged, is 
ter. When the paper is quite dry, one bound with narrow pink tape or ribbon. 
ishes the drawing by strengthening it rhis is the ‘ pension ’ method of living, 
ind there in the darks, cross-hatching which many American students prefer. 
re needed, and with crisp, suggestive Others rent large rooms or ateliers at small 
iches to indicate the details. -It should sums ranging from $10 for three months 
be supposed that one need not know upward, and ‘keep house.’ The stove 
to draw in order to succeed in thus which heats the atelier serves to cook the 
verting a photograph into a pen draw- meals and heat the water, The girls are 
A drawing upon a silver print helps often obliged to carry water from the base- 
; <eep the outlines of objects correct; but ment for all purposes. They trot about 
es not always result in a better draw- + the markets looking for bargains in fruit, ] 
th in could have been made by a free- meat, and vegetables, as the French 
nd copy of the photograph. © In working ‘bonnes’ love to do, and learn to bargain 
a silver print, one will be apt to distort almost as well. Inside these ateliers a 
features of a portrait or falsify the homelike feeling steals over one. Life never 
ies in a landscape, unless guided by ar- seems more thoroughly worth living than 
tic sense and knowledge of a draughts- during a little impromptu ‘ tea drinking * in 
one of them, even though one drinks the 
Che advantages of drawing actually zfox i from a pickle-jar and the cake is cut 
vell as from a photograph must be ob- : with a palette knife. : 
us. In the first place, it guarantees ‘I know of one girl who rented an ateliet 
iful adherence to the photograph ; the nly a few blocks from the heart of the 
ightsman, having the actual picture Latin Quarter for $10 for three months, 
er his pen lines all the time, is not apt and of others who had unfurnished rooms 
ro astray in “drawing.” Secondly, it is : t equally low rates in different quarters. 
ier to make a large drawing than a small co rhe atelier is, of course, without service of 
, and the “ silver print” may be-any size ; iny kind. 

; vhen.the negative is taken for the pur- OUTDOOR SKETCHING. PEN DRAWING BY E. M. HALLOWELI * Another method of living is to rent an 
se of engraving, a drawing may be as atelier and take one’s meals elsewhere. For 
sily reduced as kept to the original size. EXAMPLE OF AN UPRIGHT COMPOSITION. many months I took my breakfast at a little 

rdly, the draughtsman, having no pre- ‘crémerie’ on the Rue de la Glacitre. A 
ninary sketching to do, works with great bowl of café-au-lait or chocolate cost me 
idity. Inthe eyes of the commercial draughtsman picture. When a shaded drawing is required, he out- 3 cents—larger bowls 4 cents; breads or croissants 

latter consideration imparts the greatest value to lines but a few of the most important cbjects, and ther (circular-shaped rolls), I cent apiece. These ‘ crémeries’ 
v “ silver print.” But the artist illustrator, feeling that procec ds to shading. are to be found in all parts of the Latin Quarter. For 
are 
mor 
nner 
ly inci- 
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slo 4 
‘hairs, OUTDOOR SKETCHING. PEN DRAWING BY E. M. HALLOWELL. EXAMPLE OF OBLONG COMPOSITION, 
yn t : . a , ; 
aot “Study the varying aspects of water, at different times of the day, and under different conditions ; notice the reflections when it is unruffled (as in this illustration), and the way such 


reflections disappear with the slightest breeze over the surface.” 










































































































dejeuner there are a number 
of cheap methods. _ First of 
all there 


tablishments. 


is the bouillon es- 
Here one has 
delicious bouillon,meat, some 
variety of vegetables, and 
bread for 8 or 9 cents, some- 
times less. There are al- 
, the ‘ Du- 
val’ establish- 


so 


ments, which 
areamong the 
best of 
kind in Paris.”’ 


their 


Inexpensive as is living in Paris compared with that 
in any large American city, one hears far too frequently 
of hardships endured by countrywomen of ours in the 
French capital who undertake to live there on wholly 
inadequate allowances. A newspaper correspondent 
from Paris writes : ‘“‘ The average American female art 
pupil comes here with a more or less assured income of 
at least 100 francs—that is, $20 per month. This guar- 
antees her a bare living—no more, no less. The girls, 
unless they have at least 250 francs per month, occupy 
seventh or eighth story hall rooms under leaky roofs, 
with struggling artisans or quarrelling Bohemians for 
neighbors. 


tress, chair, and table—and provide their own meals, 


They buy their own furniture—a bed, mat- 


doing their cooking on an ill-smelling oil stove that 
sometimes serves two or more parties. Food is about 
one third higher in Paris than in New York and two 
thirds higher than in the Western cities. 
agine the size of the portions that a growing girl may 


allow herself on $5 per week, after paying rent, laundry, 


You can im- 


car fare, and tuition.” 





COLORS AND COMPLEXIONS. 


SPEAKING of the influence of color in dress and in 
the interior of houses, a writer in The St. James Budget 
says: “I know of two rooms distempered in orange 
and yellow where the hostess, who is a beauty, looks 
divine. 
parent, but her guests appear absolute caricatures. She 


The curious coloring makes her skin look trans- 


has developed new characteristics, which I attribute to 
her living in a glare of yellow light. How noticeable 
it is, for instance, that some Louis Seize pastel women 
look best in false or faded coloring such as Nature can- 
not boast of—vieux rose, lavender blue, plum bloom, 
pigeon breast, in shot silk, and that sweet yellowish 
green the French call ‘ poisvert.” Very few of us know 
the colors we ought to wear. Women with flushed 
faces rush into black instead of toning the violence of 
their complexion with cherry-red, rose-pink, or apple- 
green, all of which would pale them. Green takes so 
much color out of the face that it should never be at- 
tempted by pale people. Black ages and hardens, and 
gray doubles the size, therefore stout people should 
shun it. Yellow whitens a sallow skin, and red often 
lights up the heaviest faces. Gray suits rosy faces and 
golden hair. A florid blonde with a dash of the fox in 
her ruddy locks cannot do better than patronize rose- 
pink, cherry red, lemon, and turquoise blue, while her 
pale brunette sister is safer with Indian red, lemon, 
orange, or cream. Blue or red makes some women 
look vulgar, and red-haired girls have to restrict them- 
selves to black and white, silver gray, prune, and pale 
yellow. Little women should never attempt checks, but 


keep to stripes or plain material, eschewing flounces jo 


and basques, and, above all, the large hats their soul 
hankers for, and under which they are absolutely ex- 
tinguished.” 








CHINA PAINTING. 


STUDIES IN YELLOW 


SOME FLOWERS, 


MINERAI 
NASTURTIUM, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE COLORS 
PAINTING THE COREOPSIS, 


PANSY. 


USED IN 
AND YELLOW 
CLOSE study of colors made through the flower sea- 
son, when it is possible, by comparison of many, to 
determine the characteristics and differences, with care- 
ful notes in painter’s terms for future reference, will 
furnish valuable data for work at other seasons. 
a single flower, 
We 


light, dark, 


So subtle are the color variations in 
that in general terms one can hardly define them. 
may describe the color of a flower as yellow 
lemon, and so forth—and yet convey very little idea of 
its appearance, so wide a range of hue is there; for in- 
stance, from the pale, pure color of the wild mustard to 
the golden glory of the coreopsis—species familiar to 
every one; the one, representing about the lightest hue, 


can escape being called a yellow white, and the other 


as intense as it can be without verging on the orange. 
And between these are flowers in many degrees of 
strength, all with the clear lights and gray shadows 
or half tints that mark the pure color. Then there are 
others that show the influence of blue by their greenish 
shadows. And, again, others, like the nasturtium, show 
the red. There is norule that shall say what color will 
model yellow; each flower has its individuality, that we 
must find out, and by the shadows, as by the lights, do 
we determine the color. 

The shadows of the mustard are a beautiful soft 
gray, suffused, as it were, with the yellow, giving a won- 
derfully dainty effect; while the glowing color of the 
coreopsis, needing all the strength of Silver or Canary 
Yellow, gives to its shadows a hint of cool brown, like 
Finishing Brown or Brown 17. 

Contrasted with its rich, velvety markings, the yellow 
of the coreopsis dominates the red, the red having no 
effect upon the yellow. It is a simple flower, but with 
endless variety in the shape and set of its three-lobed 
petals. Sometimes flat and curved back gracefuily 
from the centre, their cupping tips give beautiful light 
and shade; and again will the two side divisions be 
folded up, making fine dark lines in the maroon, and 
others fall back straight almost to the stem, like a frill, 
throwing into prominence the high, full, rich brown cen- 
tre, tipped with minute specks of yellow. Some pen 
studies were given lately in The Art Amateur showing 
many of these characteristics. Except in size, the cen- 
tre is always the same, no matter what diversity there 
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may be in the combination of the two colors. In some 
we find the red making little more than a line aroun 
the centre, and again it covers the whole petal, the yel 
low only breaking through at the tips, like the golder 
light on the edge of a cloud at sunset. Often this j 
lacking, and the yellow is only felt, as it were, throug 
little black in 


Then there will be others where the re: 


the dark, rich maroon, that will need a 
the modelling. 
forms a star, one ray covering two thirds of a petal an: 
the rest dashed, as if a half dry brush had been draw 
over it. The back of the flower has always the mos 
yellow, even in the darkest, and the hair-like stems a1 
a bright, clear green. The calyx runs into brown, joir 
ing the flower with eight points of arich Brown Madde 
color (Yellow Brown or Brown 108 and Violet-of-iror 
And in the darkest flowers the whole plant is sometim: 
this-rich red brown. The little hard, shining buds ar 
always present, and even the ripened seed head has it 
find 


value. It is a flower that should more often 


1 
lapting it to almos 


place in decorations, its growth ac g 
any arrangement, and its color is rich and effective. 

The nasturtium, on the other hand, has characteris 
Here the 


and the flower gives a range from almost white to 


tics directly opposite. red affects everythin 
darkest orange into scarlet and tawny crimson red. 
Silver Yell 


in parts only tl 


The palest yellow is a creamy tint, like 


and Yellow Brown, very thin, while 


] 


Silver Yellow touched over very delicately ; its shadow 


cool Silver Gray, toned with the least touch of Finishir 
Brown, and the markings will be Orange Red. Ar 
other, stronger, wants the Silver Yellow and Yello 


Brown as a foundation, but with a greater proportion ¢ 


] ] 


the yellow, which is also used clear in parts over tl 


first coat, especially in the throat, under the lig! 


orange red veins. 


There comes a strong golden yellow no darker tha 


gs 
the cgreopsis, but compare it with that, and it show 


the predominance of Yellow Brown, and its shadoy 


will bear a litthe Brown 108. This is followed by 


deep orange, and after that again a delicate salmo 


e yellow and red; it n 


forming a link between th 


be given very nearly with a pale wash of Orange Re 
Pal ~ d I hn 
It must have cool half tints and also deeper touch: 


and markings of the red in the shadows. Looking int 


the heart, we find that the wide calyx and slender bas 
of the three lower petals are pale yellow, while tl 
lelicate 


markings in the others run down in ¢ veins « 


deep Red Brown, the coloring of one part helpin 
scarlet, that it 


that of another. Next comes a fiery 


hopeless to try to imitate; it is almost the only col 
minerals fail to supply us. This leads into the dar 
crimson reds, andthe whole forms a beautiful harmon 


Tea flowers have better decorative qualities ; the 


manner of growth and all their parts are 


picture sque 
Note the quaint little green buds, and also the gracef 
form of those half opened ; the endless variety of outli 
and modelling in the flower with every change of positic 
and consequently most brilliant effects of light an 


shade ; its great three-lobed seeds on « urving stems, 
beautifully cut, and not the least important feature 
their peculiar coloring. 

Comparing the yellows of the coreopsis and nasturtiu 
with that of the lighter pansies, we find another distil 
color—the purest lemon possible. Ivory and mixi 
yellows, pure and not over strong, are the nearest to 
There is no brown in their broad cool shadows, b 
sometimes a hint of green, and with it the greens a1 
Golden Lilac, Blue Violet, and Dee 


Violet-of-gold, with deep purple in the darkest 


yurples are cold. 
pur} 


richest shadows only, harmonize with these yellow 
Then, of course, there.are other types with deep purp! 
making the yellows richer. 

Yellow is not a difficult color to manage if clos 
studied. It is interesting to see how, through 
changes in any flower, the keynote is preserved. Th 
pansy is not an exception, although it has two distin 
tints of yellow, as it is affected by the cold or wari 
the dominant color, 


purples. But purple being 


cannot be classed as a yellow flower. In cases whet 


red is worked into yellow through the browns, the cor 
browns will usually give the grays, or at least tol 
them ; but when a direct mixture of red is wanted, t! 
grays will probably be more pure. C. E. BRADY. 


A VITRIFIABLE INK (to be used with mat 


from the following recipe has been tried with succes 


a pen) 


by many china painters: ‘ Take any one of the follow 
ing four colors: Black, Pompadour Red (German 
Purple Brown (English), or Bitumen (Brun No. 3) 
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Grind it with a 
little water, and 
leave it to dry; 
then mix with a 
little evaporated 
vinegar and a few 
drops of solution 
of gum-arab ic 

This mixture 
should be put into 
a small china pot, 
like those used by 
chemists for lip 
salve, and kept 
thin by occasion- 
ally stirring a lit- 


tle vinegar into it. 





The vinegar used 


4 
should be previ- 


ously kept for a 


ys in a bottle without a stopper, in order to allow 


of the acidity to evaporate, as strong vinegar is 


} 


to make the ink muddy, in which case it does 


flow so easily through the pen. Before using, it 
ye well stirred, as the color sinks to the bottom. 
Before sketching with thisink on china the ware must 
repared thus: Pour on the plate or dish a little 
rar and three or four drops of gum-arabic, which 
be rubbed all over the surface with a clean soft 


nd left to dry. Gum water is sometimes used 
but it is best to add some vinegar, as the acidity 


ns the glaze and makes the gum adhere more per- 


} 


to the surface. When the plate is perfectly dry 
utline of the picture should be drawn in with litho- 
chalk or pencil. The outline completed, cover 
correct it with the vitrifiable ink, applied by 
s of an etching pen or fine paint brush, taking 
to draw the lines of even thickness. Turpentine 
tt remove the ink, but water will; a drawing can 
uinted and rubbed out with turpentine over and 
gain, Without injuring the outline or altering the 


ing, 


“ENGAGEMENT CUPS.” 


is not often the popular fancy seizes upon a fad of 
nsible a character as the giving of “ engagement 
The prospective housekeeper is likely to find 
elf in possession of a very pretty and sometimes 
int collection of these most useful of table furnish- 
of which she cannot have too many. 
hen the decoration is to be the work of one’s own 
ls, it can be given a degree of significance not 
found in trade products, but such as will not 
it unsuitable for ordinary use. There might be 
ipt quotation, running in a narrow band around the 
the letters of odd shape and put on delicately 
raising, the whole band gilded, giving at first glance 
effect of a raised ornament, and making it rather 
cult to decipher; or a golden arrow, having the feath- 
t with tiny pearls, and the whole entwined with a 
scroll; or cupids with bow and quiver, or two 
ts entwined, set with stones of two colors. Many 
ls and figures can be found suitable. Dresden 

t groups, Boucher designs, and flowers are never 

f place. “ Flowers are words that even a babe may 
lerstand,” and chosen according to their language, 
may tell the story of good wishes in the happiest 
ns, 

\ very elaborate arrangement of gold work and 
Jewels will be in place. Indeed, one may well afford to 
expend all her stock of time, patience, and skill upon 
such a trifle for such an occasion, 





THE DECORATION OF GLASS. 


THE china painter who takes up glass painting will 
find much in common between the two arts; but ex- 
perience in the one will by no means in itself ensure 
success in the other. Nothing of importance can be 
accomplished in either without serious endeavor and 


however, in the art 


Be 


special study. There is nothing 


which need discourage the attempts of the china painter. 


The colors, like those to which he has been accustomed, 
are true enamels, colored by metallic oxides. Flux is 
used to incorporate them with the glass, as it is with the 
glaze of the china, which, of course, is only a form of 
gl iss itself. But the colors as they are pre pared for the 
china painter will not do for the glass painter; the flux 
has to be present in a different pro- 
portion, for the hardest glass would 
melt if subjected to the ordinary 
fire employed for china colors. 

The ordinary amateur’s kiln can 
be made available for firing glass, 
but it cannot be stacked as for firing 
china. Only a few pieces can be 
fired at one time. On the other 
hand, only about half the quantity 
of fuel is require d. Care has to be taken to preve nt the 
heat coming up too quickly, for that would cause the 
glass to adhere to the bottom of the kiln. As a precau- 
tion against this contingency, the latter is covered with 
a coat of plaste r of Paris. 

The first thing to do is to learn something about the 
differences in the manufacture of glass—at least enough 
to be able to tell soft glass from hard. In buying table 


Ss — 
glass for decoration, one cannot do this by sight. Only 


by the fire test can one tell the degree of heat at which 


the surface will melt sufficiently to receive the gold or 
color to be applied. But almost any dealer will, for the 


asking, give one some broken pieces with which to ex- 
periment. 

Whatever the design may be, neatness, lightness and 
accuracy must prevail in its transfer to the 
the ruling idea should be not to overdo the decoration ; 
otherwise vulgarity of effect will be unavoidable. As 
in china painting, it is essential that the beauty of the 
material to be decorated shall be respected for its own 
sake; therefore, one must be careful not to obscure 
too much of the brilliant, glittering surface with gilding 
and enamel. For table service, delicate arabesques and 


] 


traceries in gold, with a sparing use of enamel dotting, 
perhaps are most desirable. Still there are occasions, as 
in the decoration of flagons and goblets in the German 
medizval style, when a lavish use of enamels and gold 


is not only permissible, but especially appropriate. 


TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 
The Flower Children. rhe larger two of these de- 
signs would do very well for a child’s mug, or the pit- 
cher and bowl of a bread-and-milk set. The spray of 


flowers might be repeated in the saucer, leaving out the 


figure. They might also be used for picture-frames. 


In any case it would be best to treat them in some 
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dainty monochrome—Delft Blue, Deep Red Brown, ot 
Chestnut Brown—outlining enough to give character 

The group of figures might be used to advantage on 
a small bonbon box or a pin-tray, the lower part of the 
box, or edges of the tray, being tinted a delicate laven- 
der, made of three parts of Fusible Lilac and one part 
of Light Sky Blue. Soften the color off, leaving a 
pane | white for the decoration, which may be done with 
Fusible Lilac and Pearl Gray ; or, if one is skilful with 
the pen, the whole might be done in outline. Of course 
it must all be executed with the utmost neatness and 
delicacy 

The conventional floral decoration (No. 1697) is to be 
worked out in two harmonizing colors, making the turn- 
overs in each case lighter ; but the strength should be 
uniform throughout the whole design. The outline of 
Brown, Violet-of-lron, or red might be fired first. After 
vard it would be very easy to fill in the colors The 
full design is given on page 100 and a section of it in 


tne supple nent, 


kor Ice-Cream Plates——A pretty series of decora- 
tions could be made up from conventional designs of 
white flowers only, each carried out in its own proper 
tinting. The Arrowhead (see next page) and White 
Clover (No. 1698 in the supplement) will make a good 
beginning. Other conventionalized flowers abound in 
back numbers of The Art Amateur. Our set of ice- 


cream plates may be tinted a dainty green at the edges 


only, shading to white in the centres. The design being 






drawn first with water-color, the flowers can be cleaned 
out, and the leaves also when necessary, 

[he Arrowhead decoration (which can be readily 
adapted to the circular rim of a plate) shows both flow- 


bearing the stamens will have a 


ers; the upper one 
heart of golde n yellow, and those in the lower border, 
having the pistil, show a ball of soft green only. The 
texture of the flower is very crisp and delicate; it 
should be slightly shaded with a cool, neutral gray. 
The leaves can be modelled with a few clean, flat touches 
of shadow, with corresponding gray lights. 

White clovers admit of considerable variety in color- 
ing, the foot stems and calyx give a brownish green 
cast to the head, relieving the yellowish white corolla of 
the tiny florets, and this is more pronounced in the 
unopened centre. As they ripen they fall around the 


main stem, turning a pinkish brown, or yellow brown, or 


1g 
sometimes a color like warm gray with a hint of yellow 
brown in it. The calyx fades to almost white and: the 
brown points change to green. Some heads have the 
loveliest pink flush, and others a clear carmine, with 
the little footstalks pink, but the fading flowers remain 
the same as the white heads. The leaves, a moderately 
strong green, with sometimes a delicate marking of 
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whitish green, like the backs. Stems, bright, clear 
green. 

Name Decorations (Nos. 1699, 1700) of this character 
might be applied with advantage to moderately large 
vessels for holding liquids, such as water or lemonade. 
These particular names are given in response to special 
requests by subscribers. It is intended that the shaded 
parts of the word “ Amelia” be laid in with a flat 
coat of raising, with the stems to scroll and lines of let- 
ter A in hair lines of raising. The other letters are in 
flat gold. The whole is to be defined on the right-hand 
side (in the same manner as a sign-painter shades his 
letters) with a fine, strong line of the same color used 
for the tinting, The 
name “ Anna” is intended to be in flat gold only, bur- 
nished in straight lines, or it might be in color, shaded 
with darker lines of the same. 

For monochrome painting, Deep Red Brown is an 
Sepia 


or one making a pleasing contrast. 


easy color to handle, and is therefore a favorite. 
and Dark Brown No. 4 or 17 can be added for the 
shadows. Old Tile Blue well in 
chrome shaded with itself, just a touch of Ruby Pur- 
ple being added in the deepest tones; 
but the Osgood Holland Delft Blue is 
Monochromes in Sepia are often 


also looks mono- 


better. 
very pleasing. One must be provided 
with spirits of turpentine, Cooley’s tinting 


The 


named medium, used in moderation, is 


oil, and spirits of lavender. last- 
valuable for keeping the colors open on 
the palette ; if they are thinned with tur- 
pentine they are apt to dry too quickly. 


THE WOODCARVING DESIGN. 


Handkerchief or glove box, Nos. 1701 
and 1701 A, by R. A. Schwartzenbach. 
For this walnut or mahogany is suggested, 
as when finished they will give a more 
antique effect ; but of course poplar may 
be used, and stained or not to suit the 
The design should be carefully 
traced and transferred in the usual way, 


taste. 


and in the carving one need not fear cut- 
ting away too much wood. Let the edges 
around the design be decided and sharp, 
as this is essential in order to get the 
proper effect. 

After the 
carved, and the box is ready, we would 


several parts have been 


suggest fish or good furniture glue to use 
in putting it together; then add a few 
brads to each corner; this will make a 
good, strong joint, or, betterstill, if the 
carver is equal to the task, the joints 
should be properly mortised. If not any 
local carpenter would fit the parts together. 
Brass hinges for the lid would look neat, and small brass 
feet at each corner might be added with advantage. 

A few coats of shellac are necessary; after the first 
coat has dried thoroughly, use sandpaper with oil, rub dry 
with cloth, then add one or two more coats of shellac. 

The box could be -lined with some soft silk, to suit 
the taste; it should be in keeping with the wood used. 

The same design could be used for pyrography; but, 
then, beech or ash would give a better relief to the de- 
sign, and show it to more advantage. 





THE EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


Spanish embrotdery, seventeenth-century: Virgin's 
robe, No. 1701. 
tiful. They show us that a thing truly artistic is as 
acceptable to a later age as to its own. 
Its richness is prodigal, 


These powderings are really very beau- 


Spanish em- 
broidery excels in many points. 
and the wonderful quality of the materials used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century work is fully attested 
by the perfect state of preservation of many of such an- 
tiques. Spanish hangings of great size and heavy with 
gold and silver couched embroidery are among the most 
beautiful of these treasures. The present designs may 
be raised and covered‘with gold, or they may be worked 
out in a partial silk embroidery and outlined in gold. 
Decided colors should be used, and the work should be 
heavy. A basket couching is indicated in one petal. 
This would be a very rich treatment either in purse 
twist or gold. The. cross-bar diaper filling is also in- 
dicated. In these figures, neither the original treatment 
nor the drawing can be improved upon. 











AUTOGRAPHS IN NEEDLEWORK. 


AUTOGRAPH signatures and autograph monograms 
are seen everywhere in England now. Ladies work them 
on handkerchiefs and articles of attire ; purses, satchels, 
glove and handkerchief boxes, too, bear a facsimile of 
the owner’s or the giver’s signature, and sometimes 
both. 

The French laid-work or satin-stitch over a firm fill- 
ing is the most suitable way to do this embroidery or 
such articles as handkerchiefs. On box-covers, where 
the material after it 
decorated, the method of work may be most elaborate. 


is stretched over cardboard is 


An inwrought tapestry-stitch, in which shading may be 





CONVENTIONAL FLORAL DECORATION, 


(SEE SUPPLEMENT DESIGN NO. 1697 AND TREATMENT ON PAGE go.) 


so beautifully executed, may be used in combination 
with fine gold couching, after the manner of working 
the sacred symbols. Initials and monograms look well 
in an appliqué. They should be cut from heavy satin 
of rich colors and appliquéd with gold. A heavy satin 
ribbon may be used, as it is far less expensive than the 
material by the yard. The stem-stitch raised over one 
thread of filling is an effective way to work script, such 
as an autograph ; or it may be exquisitely embroidered 
in the overlap-stitch, if the ground is firmly framed. In 
working letters, one must be very careful to keep them 
fine. It is easy to exaggerate the width of the lines, and 
so destroy the grace of the designs. A little observa- 
tion of the colors of heraldry will aid one in giving to 
this work that brilliant effect of embossed devices. 


. 
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ARROWHEAD (SAGITTARIA VARIABILIS) CONVEN- 
TIONALIZED, 














A folding fan may be made the foundation of an ii 
teresting collection of autograph souvenirs. The wor 
must be accurately done, so that the fan will fold and i 
outer edges be even. It may be covered on both sice 
if one is able to obtain so large a collection of desirab 
signatures. The devices of yacht clubs, tennis and | 
cycle clubs and college societies would sometimes su 
ply a needed touch of color and enhance genera 


the decorative effect. 


THE HOUSE. 


AND 


TREATMENT OF NOOKS CORNERS. 


rO CITY DWELLINGS AN 
HOUSES. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 


APARTMEN1 
[* 


definite purpose, yet which might with judicious tre: 


nearly every home there are vacant spaces, o¢ 


corners, even small rooms, which usually serve 1 


ment add much to the utility as well as to the go 
effect of the house as a whole. 

The basement hall in a city house 
almost always a melancholy spot. A 


or less whole, and the far 


oil-cloth, more 
ily refrigerator, with possibly a strip 
hooks for the 
or servants, are its furniture, and prol 


outer garments of child: 


bly it, more than anything else, has c 
tributed to the disrepute of the baseme 
dining-room, which often is in a we 
planned house a convenient and spaci 
to the kitcl 


makes possible much better service th 


room whose nearness 
when food must travel up a dumb-waite 
unless, inde € d, one be blessed with unlit 
ited servants and silver dish-covers. B 
a little taste and ingenuity, and prest 


the hall 


to linger while t 


change, basement becomes 


pleasant spot in whicl 
others are getting down to dinner. 1 
dingy oil-cloth is replaced by a bare flo« 
either painted or polished, and one or t 
The 


a small-patterned paper in sage greet 


jute rugs. walls are covered wi 


gray blue, finished at the top with a sim] 
wooden moulding. Against it are hu 
two or three water-colors in low ton 


The gas-jet is replaced by a shad 
bracket lamp in The 
frigerator retires to the rear regions, « 
] 


piac 


painted black or sage green, and finisl 


or iron, 


Fass 


a settee or long bench takes its 
with cushions of, say, blue or green deni! 


If the outer door be unsightly, a hea 
curtain hung across the hall may conc: 
it. 

the door may be removed at small expense, and 


The panelling of the upper half 


place filled with panes of glass curtained with so1 
soft-toned fabric of silk or cotton. A Japanese umbre 
stand in the corner, with a rack above for tennis 1 
quets, will serve a useful purpose, while hats and c« 
can surely find a place elsewhere. I have seen the ar 
space of a house which had a side entrance used w 
success as a small conservatory, which made a delig 
ful bower of greenery at the end of the hall. 

The staircase-landing in a modern house is too lik 
to be small, if, indeed, the winding of the stairs does 
cheat it out of existence altogether. But one finds 
old city houses a wide landing on the second story 
a window above it. Such a landing should be utili: 
for a long, low seat with pillows; or if the window 
of the right height and recessed, for a window-seat u 
holstered in some tint harmonizing with the walls. 
the window be high up, the ideal treatment is to fi 
with opalescent glass in tiny, leaded panes, with t 
family coat-of-arms or monogram, or other decoration 
Then on the sill 
Wh 
stained glass is unattainable, the best treatment is 
fill the upper third of the window with a grille w 
hanging straight curtains of silk or pongee from its lo 
eredge. A staircase window, too, is a good place fo1 
window-box. For myself, I have a fancy for a sta 
case window of one o: at most two pieces of gla 
hinged so as to open completely and uncurtained, 
that, looking up from below, one sees a clear square 
sky, moonlit or starlit, or glowing with the rose al 


orange of sunset. 


brilliant colors in the centre. St 


jar with some long-leaved plant growing in it. 
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\ window on the staircase landing implies a long 
ice at the foot of each flight. Here js a good place 
a long divan, which may also serve as a repository 
winter clothing or blankets, and the walls above it 
y be covered with unframed prints; or a set of 
ves may be fitted up, irregularly disposed, with 
n for bric-A-brac on top, and accommodating in their 
iined recesses jam or periodicals. 
[he decorator’s prescription for the treatment of an 
ve is to separate it from the main room by an ar- 
gement of grille work. Grille work has its place doubt- 
but in most rooms it looks sadly out of keeping, 
it is generally very expensive. A better way is not 
ittempt any structural separation, but to treat the al- 
in a different and contrasting scheme of color. 
pose the larger room to be decorated in blue gray, 
it is desired to use the alcove for the piano. We 
take for granted a hard wood floor 
oth rooms; but if the larger one 
irpeted, it is easy to conceal the 
ling line with a rug. The walls 
he alcove are papered in a brilliant 
yw, With a scroll pattern showing 
e ivory white and lighter shades of 
yw. Such a paper is decorative 
ugh to allow one to dispense with 
tures, but one or two ivory-tinted 
ster casts will not be out of place 
natello’s * St. Cecilia,” for instance. 
yellow brings out strikingly the 
; wood of the piano. Straight yel- 
curtains hang at the window, and 
» high-backed chairs and the long 
h of dark wood which serves for 
o-stool have cushions of yellow 
nask. A set of shelves is built 
ss one end for loose music, and 
e itare hung two or three stringed 


truments. A hanging cabinet of 





< wood breaks the monotony of the 
gest wall. Half across the arch 


necting the alcove with the larger 








m is a tall screen covered on the one rh 





with yellow, on the other with 


\gain, an alcove may be treated in 


ie and white, walls panelled to the 


THE ART AMATEUR. 
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between the windows should be covered with some 
material of good color and fine texture, against which 
plates and cups may hang. Velour or a fine quality of 
mohair damask is useful for such a purpose, and the 
same material may be used for cushioned window-seats. 

A hall room on an upper story is an ideal place for a 
masculine or feminine den. A set of book-shelves irreg- 
ularly fashioned, and occupying one side of the room, 
a desk by the window, a divan and a table, with a tea- 
kettle and a spirit-lamp, suggestive of tea or toddy, and 
one is well equipped for working or dreaming. A sug- 
gestion for such a room is to cover the walls with a car- 
tridge paper in a pinkish terra cotta, using for a frieze full- 
page wood engravings cut from the illustrated papers, 
separating them by narrow strips of pine mouldings 


stained cherry or oak, and placing a similar moulding 


at top and bottom. Of course, subjects should be se- 
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wide enough to admit of it, one long space may be filled 
by a set of shallow book-shelves six feet high, stained to 
match the woodwork. Another space may be broken 
by a long shelf extending its entire length at about six 
feet from the floor, holding large pieces of pottery and 
plaster casts, while the space between it and the chair- 
rail is covered with small pictures, either simply framed 
or matted and tacked to the wall. A hat-stand may 
well be dispensed with, and its place supplied by a cir- 
cular mirror with substantial hooks in its frame and a 
brass or porcelain umbrella: holder, while a. wooden 
stool will accommodate the messenger who must per-_ 
force wait in the hall. 

Where a tenant is allowed a voice in the papering of 
the hall, it is well to select a paper of large pattern and 
deep coloring, something after the Renaissance order, 
as tending to diminish the excessive area of wall space. 
Then let the space below the chair- 
rail be painted in a harmonizing tint. 
Experience has shown that a plain 
carpet or matting, with a number of 
small rugs irregularly arranged, has a 
better effect than the long strip of 
bordered carpeting generally used. 

ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS, 


UPHOLSTERY COVERINGS AND 
HANGINGS, 


THOSE who wish to buy, this fall, 


the last new thing in upholstery cover- 








ght of six feet with pine, and given COSY CORNER, WITH BOOK-SHELVES; NEAR A WINDOW. 


ee coats of white paint. Above the 
nelling is laid blue-gray cartridge 
ver. A ledge just at the top of 
wainscoting is used to hold bits of blue china. 
the matted floor is laid a blue and white cotton rug, 
| the white enamelled furniture is upholstered with 
ynial denim. Here, too, a screen covered with blue 
1im separates from the larger room, and at the same 
1e forms a background for a tea-table bravely set out 
blue china. Equally pretty and more novel is the 
ne arrangement with ivory-white woodwork and sage- 


en upholstery ; or, in a room not destined to hard 


ige, old-rose jute may be substituted for the denim. 
rhe same treatment, but on a lesser scale, may be ap- 
ed to a bay window, curtains or masses of palms af- 
ding a partial separation from the interior room. A 
rge bay window is a capital place in which to bestow 
small collection of china or miniatures, The spaces 





lected whose interest lies in the treatment of mass and 
light and shade rather than in detail. Similar use may 
be made of the long photographs of the Coliseum, the 
Acropolis, and similar subjects which are among the 
trophies of travellers. 

A place which calls aloud for reformation is the pri- 
vate hall of an apartment house, which too often stretches 
its dreary length for thirty or forty feet, unbroken save 
by a recess for the refrigerator. A piece of grille work 
or a frame filled with spindles may be fitted just below 
the ceiling, a little back of the entrance from the main 
hall. Curtains depending from this will effectively 
separate the rear regions from the more public part of 
the apartment. Against the wall may hang book- 
shelves and cabinets for bric-a-brac, and if the hall is 


ings, hangings, and draperies will find 
that there is a large field to choose 
from and no one fixed style to which 
they must conform. Striped fabrics 
are still to be had in new colors and 
designs, but the stripes are growing 
broader, and thus less pretty. Large- 
figured fabrics, somewhat cof the Mor- 
ris order, are popular, but there are 
plenty of the light French designs for 
those who prefer them or whose style 
of house makes them more appropri- 
ate. The Oriental designs hold their 
own, and not only are there many fresh 
variations of these of English make, 
but quantities of real Oriental pieces, 
not necessarily old, are found in nearly 
all the best shops. Arnoid, Consta- 

ble & Company are having a large 

sale of Indian embroidered cotton 
pieces about half a yard wide and two or three 
yards long, which are said to be used as skirts in the 
country of their origin, but which here are useful and 
ornamental as lambrequins. There arealso old shawls 
of subdued colors and bits of quaint and brilliant em- 
broidery, which would be very effective in rooms not too 
strongly suggestive of some other and opposed style. 
Prices are not high: silk tapestries, very beautiful in 
color and (modern Oriental) designs, are selling at $4.00 
a yard. For those who like more familiar styles, there 
are Morris velvets, unique in pattern, and others which 
follow the same idea, for $2.00 a yard. Real old-time 
English patterns are to be had in cotton and linen 
draperies, and also copies of the old Dutch and Flemish 


tapestries are now made in cotton. Even the Teniers- 
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like panel pictures can be had in low-priced materials. 
[he jute velours are becoming finer in texture and more 

wutiful in color each year; of French manufacture are 
some very handsome designs in table-covers and small 


ces, and there is a double-faced velour, dark on one 


le and light on the other, with reversible pattern, 
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ROOM DECORATED IN EMBOSSED LEATHER, 


s made for portiéres, at the price of $40.00 a 


Similar portiéres, with the body of one solid dark 
x and a wide, rich border, are to be seen at Stern’s. 
are to be had in various colors. These heavy 
x1s are usually rather subdued in hue, but those who 
brilliant effects will be pleased with a vivid green, 
h is conspicuous among the new patterns ; it is the 
rw of grass, and, as all familiar with the principles of 
ration are aware, a little of it will go a long way. 
Its dazzling effect is usually heightened by combining it 
th gold, as in one English design in silk damask, 
ere thereisa suggestion of peacock’s feathers, though 
the pattern is one of leaves and flowers. In another 
< damask is an iris design of a very stiff, conventional 
*, with the same brilliant colors. These designs are 
reversible, the prices ranging from $2.75 to $6.50 a 
rd. Tinsel is evidently popular, for many of the 
glish patterns relieve their rather dull colors with it, 
th in heavy materials and in light draperies, and it is 
| used in the gray striped goods. Of exactly the op- 
site effect are the solid colored heavy cordonettes, or 
nure cloth, with corded background and _ pattern in 
sed damask-like effects. They have a very rich ap- 
trance, but their price is low—$1.75 a yard. All 
ods suitable for summer, or of that character, are 
ling very cheaply now, and those who like their winter 
mes to have a light and dainty look can find many 
irgains. Cushions are of course suitable at all times 
the year, and the prices, except of those for out- 
’r use, vary very little; but those who like to have a 
hammock swung in the house will find this a good sea- 
n in which to buy it and its belongings. Light table- 
vers of silk and cotton, a yard and a half wide, very 
etty for a bedroom, are selling cheaply... Drapery silks 
always in demand, and there is a beautiful new de- 
sn in many colors made by the Associated Artists, 
ich will please every one. It is one of those unde- 
lined, blended patterns they use so successfully, sug- 
gesting pine cones and groups of pine needles, the 
vhole as hazy as if seen in the ‘dim light of memory 
when summer and the woods have become ‘things of 
the past, 








THE ART AMATEUR. 
LEATHER FOR INTERIOR DECORATION, 


THE RENAISSANCE “ CUIR BOUILLI” PROCESS AN 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE FOR PYROGRAPHISTS., 

IN presenting these illustrations of the free use of 
embossed leather in the decoration of a dining-room ot 
library, we are reminded 

that the comparative 

cheapness and durability 
it must be admitted — of 
the admirable ‘leather 
papers” which the Japan- 
ese taught us to make has 
almost driven out of the 
market the real embossed 
leather hangings, a revi- 
val of the use of which 
seemed likely a dozen 
years or soago. Real old 
Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian leather hangings 
sell at such fabulous prices 
that they are only for the 
very rich, Yet the old 


cuir bouilh” (boiled 


leather) work is easy 
enough even for those am- 
ateurs who will be content 
to produce merely an odd 
panel or so, like that on 
the hood of the fireplace 
in our illustration. Of 
course, there is an artistic 
value in such hand-made 
decoration with which no 
machine work of the kind 
could compare. Any pat- 
tern may be applied, by 
either simple painting or 
dyeing with ink-er wood 
stains, or by gilding or 
silvering, or by (ising sad- 
dler’s varnish. The, de- 
sign is then embossed on 
the boiled and macerated 
leather with \a -tooling 
wheel, bodkins, wooden gougés,.and stamps, or the 
leather, which is rendered perfectly soft, may be 
moulded like clay or papier-maché. For small ob- 
jects, indeed, like plates, cups, or bowls, the “ cuir 
bouilli” is squeezed and pressed into any form by 


hand. The maceration may be effected in any ordinary 
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CHIMNEY-HOOD WITH PANEL OF EMBOSSED LEATHER, 


pot or pan, and, instead of being boiled, the leather 
may be soaked in cold water. It will harden of itself 
when dry, but if boiled with alum or salt-—a tablespoon- 
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ful to a pint of water—it will dry as hard as wood or 
horn. 

The suitability of pyrography for leather decoration 
has so often been spoken of in these pages that we 
need not now dwell on the subject. Mentioning the 
subject calls to. mind, however, a communication re- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME ROOM, 


ceived from a subscriber recently, in which the advan- 
tages were pointed out of the application of electricity 
in pyrography. If only the artist could always have his 
left hand free, how much less wearisome would his work 
become This of course could be accomplished by the 
use of a metal point, to be kept heated by electricity ; 
and now that electricity is at the very doors of nearly 
every house, and inside a very large number of them, 
the invention of a cheap instrument of this kind for the 
burnt-wood and leather worker should surely not be fat 
off. The manufacturers of therapeutic appliances have 
already several instruments somewhat on the principle 
of the one required, and we have seen their practica- 
bility for the proposed purpose demonstrated. Indeed, 
some have already been used by burnt-leather workers, 
but their expense at present puts them out of the range 
of general use fulness. Moreover, instead of termuinat- 
ing in a point, the terminal of the present instrument is 
a very fine loop, which is more or less pliant. It would 
seem that what is wanted is a point heated by the coil 
or loop passing through it. Here is a suggestion for 
the electrician and the inventor; a cheap and simple 
article of this kind would find a ready sale. 


By commingling surfaces of the primary colors in prop- 
er quantities, a rich and bloomy effect can be obtained, 
having the general tone of a tertiary color of any de- 
sired hue. The effect of olive, citrine, and russet may 
all be thus perfectly produced when seen at the proper 
distance. An excellent example of this is to be ob- 
served in New York in the mural decoration of the 
Jewish Temple Emmanuel. 

SEEN by electric light, all colors remain unchanged, 
By ordinary lamp or gas light, blue becomes darker, red 
brighter, and yellow lighter. A pure yellow looks 
lighter even than white when viewed in contrast with 
certain other colors. At twilight blue appears much 
lighter than it is, red much darker, and yellow slightly 
darker, 


A COLOR placed on a gold ground should be outlined 
with a darker shade of its own color, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES, described 
and illustrated by F. Schuyler Matthews, author of ‘* Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden,” will be welcomed by the artist, 
the botanist, and every true loverof nature. Apart from their 
general contour and form, their leaf forms afford the most use- 
ful introduction to a common knowledge of trees, and an ad- 

mirable, simple, and easy method of leaf identification confronts 
us at the beginning of the volume. Following the same plan, 
the author carries the reader from the simple to the complex 
forms, dividing leaves into five general classes and subdividing 
these again in so plain and easy a manner that the youngest ob- 
server may follow it. But the book is much more than a mere 
classified, descriptive list. Mr. Schuyler Matthews writes in a 
style redolent of a charming personality. He is a lover of the 
literature of nature as well as of nature herself; his book is 
skilfully garnished with apt quotation and appropriate anecdote, 
and the literary flavor of his scientific descriptions often recalls 
that of the incomparable Huxley. Here is the same evidence of 
constant and careful observation, the same patient verification 
and recording of fact, and the same drawing from the inex- 
haustible well o. a deeply cultivated and broadly sympathetic 
mind. And Mr. Matthews is not only a learned botanist and a 
pleasing writer, but a careful draughtsman as well, as the two 
hundred or more illustrations in the book sufficiently testify. A 
systematical index of the names of the trees of the Eastern 
United States gives completion to the practical value of this wel- 
come addition to our botanical literature. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., $1.75.) 








THE PITH OF ASTRONOMY.—This fascinating little 
book, by Mr. Samuel G. Bayne, is a very model of condensation. 
Not only does it remind the grown-up reader of the general 
astronomical information which he acquired in his youth, but 
it presents the latest facts and figures as developed by the 
giant telescopes of modern time, and in a manner so simple 
and concise as to make it especially acceptable to those who 
know little or nothing of the subject. It is amply illustrated. 
We know of no better introduction to the study of the spangled 
heavens. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.00.) 


THE FIGARO SALON’S colored picture of the 
** Phoebe”* of Madeleine Lemaire, now exhibited at the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, is one of the most charming of those 
yet given with this beautiful publication. The lady is revealed 
in a starry sky on a throne of clouds, with her crescent on her 
Botticelli-like head and her bow in her hands, a radiant and 
beautiful creation. The other illustrations in the number are 
not less noteworthy for the carefulness of their reproduction than 
those in previous parts of the series, to which we have referred. 
Artists in England and on the Continent, by the way, are begin- 
ning to fancy that reproductions of these pictures are apt to spoil 
their market, are putting forth protests against the practice, and 
are talking of combining to resist the growing fashion. It is 
possible that the unrestricted multiplication of defective ‘ proc- 
ess’ copies of their works, often badly printed in newspapers 
and cheap periodicals, may do them no good ; but it is difficult to 
believe that such high-class reproductions as these by the famous 
house of Boussod, Valadon & Co. can do aught but enhance their 
reputations, and so increase the demand for their pictures. 
(Paris and New York : 50 cts.) 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND THE CAUSES 
TO WHICH IT Is DuE.—Those who take up this handsome vol- 
ume expecting to find in it some of those charming literary ex- 
ercises for which Sir John Lubbock is so well known and so 
widely admired will be disappointed. But henceforth the trav- 
eller to the * playground of Europe” will have to include another 
volume in his knapsack if he wishes to look intelligently upon 
the beauties which nature there unfolds to his wondering gaze. 
The book is really a succinct and up-to-date presentment of what 
is known of the most interesting problems concerning the phys- 
ical geography of Switzerland. It tells us what are the forces 
that have raised the mountains, hollowed out the lakes and di- 
rected the rivers, and throws interesting light on some of the 
principal features of the configuration of the earth’s surface. It 
is, in effect, a treatise on geology and physiography, with special 
reference to Switzerland. Sir John Lubbock has aimed above all 
things at clearness and compression, and this volume of about 
four hundred pages really may be said to contain the results 
of all the scientific observations that have been made in this 
wonderful and interesting region, It abounds with illustrations, 
maps, etc., and is issued in easily portable form. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY.—Some of the best 
modern anecdotes of animal life and character have appeared in 
The Spectator (London), which has of late years opened its col- 
umns freely to contributions of this kind. Mo ore extended papers 
on cognate subjects by able and prominent writers have been 
given from time to time, and this delightful volume is one out- 
come of the editorial policy. Mr. C. J. Cornish has already 
published several works recording first-hand observations of nat- 
ural history, and this book, dealing mainly with the activities 
and the emotions of the every-day life of animals, is a welcome 
addition to the series. Saint Paul tells us that ‘‘the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth together ;” but Mr. Cornish shows 
us aiso, without, of course, traversing the scriptural statement, 
that considering the difference of their equipment, contrasted with 
that of man, the lower animals secure a large share of happiness 
and comfort, judged from the animal point of view. The book 
is thoroughly up to date in that it takes into account the latest 
recorded observations of scientific students all over the world. 
It is well illustrated and produced in tasteful style, but surely it 
Pog have had an index. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1.75.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. Laurence 
Hutton gives us here another of the delightful series of handy 
volumes of which his now classical ‘* Literary Landmarks of 
London” was the first. He presents the real life of Venice of 
the present and its literary associations of the past. It is not 
only a book for bookmen and for lovers of books, but it is of 
practical value to the artist and the lay lever of art. It is 
adequately illustrated and is really a model of what such a book 
should be from every point of view. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $1.00.) 


THE EYE AND ITS CARE, by Dr. Frank Allport, is 
not a text-book for students or practitioners, but an accurate 
description of the anatomy and physiology of the eye, written in 
popular and non-technical style, fully and clearly illustrated 
wherever necessary to the better understanding of the text, in- 
tended for all interested in ocular hygiene, and specially for school- 
teachers and others concerned with educational matters. Es 
cially valuable are the chapters dealing with school construction 
and all matters pertaining to the eye during school-days. The 
book has a careful index, and is a model of clear printing on 
suitable paper. If the author only puts one nail in the coffin of 
that modern abomination in book and magazine-making—highly 

glazed, super-calendered paper—he will have done a good work. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co,, $1.00.) 
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SHAKESPEARE THE Boy does not tell of the youth 
of the great dramatist, but is an attempt to give an account of his 
environment. It takes the shape of descriptive sketches of 
the home and school life, the games and sports, the manners, 
customs, and folklore of the time. Dr. William J. Rolfe has 
done his work thoroughly and has carried the idea, which is not 
new, farther than has been done before, giving the reader a good 
idea of the conditions of rural life in England three hundred 
years ago. The book is profusely illustrated, carefully indexed, 
and handsomely got up. (New York : Harper & Bro‘ hers, $1.25.) 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE.—Mrs. Dorr’s well- 
known book, ‘* The Flower of England’s Face,” is in its way a 
classic, and the little volume before us is in every sense worthy to 
take rank beside it, Her sympzthetic and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of all that charms and enthralls in the beautiful and unri- 
valled cathedral cities of old England enables her to write of 
them in such a manner that the reader breathes their very at- 
mosphere, sees in his mind’s eye once more the ‘“ long-drawn 
aisles and fretted vaults,’ and hears once again the ‘ pealing 
anthem swell the note of praise.’”” The present writer, who was 
reared near the walls of one of the most ancient of them, and has 
strayed beneaih the shadows of nearly all the rest, can vouch 
for the truthfulness of the author’s descriptions. But Mrs. Dorr 
should not speak of ‘* Bankers’ Holiday’’—it is ‘‘ Bank Holiday ;” 
and we would have her know that peanuts are not an article of 
common consumption in England. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 75 cts.) 


TWO QUEENS, with a preface by Professor Max 
Miiller, and vouched for by him as being based upon actual his- 
torical documents, has really more importance than a mere novel. 
It deals with the saddest chapters in the sad careers of Queen 
Caroline Matilda of Denmark and Marie Antoinette of France, 
and is a translation from the German of a novel entitled ‘* Zwei 
KGniginnen und ein Simolin,”’ giving what is in effect an account 
of the services rendered to these two unhappy queens by Count 
Simolin. The romance of Revira Beauclerc, which runs through 
the book, is not the least attractive feature of this unpretentious 
little volume. (New York: Imported by The Macmillan Co., 
50 cts.) 


THE FINDING OF LoT’s WIFE.—Those who like the 
blood-curdling romance of the Rider Haggard school will wel- 
come this story by Mr. Alfred Clark. It is full of strange and 
weird adventure, all of which is told with skill, the love passages 
are pretty and pathetic, and all the characters, from the central 
figures down to the humblest dragoman, are made to live and 
move in most natural style. ‘* The Pass of Many Voices” and 
‘* The Valley of Madness” are marvellous pieces of invention and 
description, and altogether the book deserves to be placed with 
the best of its class. (New York and London: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.00.) 


PROSE FANCIES, Second Series, by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. The self-co:sciousness and the literary posturings—if ene 
may so speak—wuich are the conspicuous features of these 
essays proclaim the youth of their author. When he takes him- 
self less seriously aad his work more so he may do better things 
than these efforts at effect and these strainings after novelty 
in style, which can but irritate a healthy-minded reader. The 
cover of the book is ‘‘ decorated” in a remarkably flamboyant 
manner. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone; London: John Day, 
$1.25 ) 


THE FLAW IN THE MARBLEis published anonymous- 
ly, but the author certainly need not be ashamed of his work, for 
it is original and impressive. The story is of asculptor who falls 
in love with his model, who proves as heartless as the marble 
which he wrought, and subsequently destroyed. The slow but 
sure progress of the fatal passion inspired by this Madame Le 
Fagon is narrated with dramatic power. But while the inscru- 
tably passionless heroine is powerfully portrayed, some of the 
minor characters are only a little less interesting. The volume 
is in the pleasant little Twentieth Century Series. (New York : 
F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cts.) 


EMBARRASSMENTS, by Henry James. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the four tantalizing stories of which this volume 
consists. They leave a sort of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger ?” im- 
pression on the mind, which the lovers of Henry James’s work 
seem to enjoy, for the book is, we learn, having a remarkably 
large sale. (New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, by Jane Austen, is the new 
volume in Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels, a series of 
reprints of English classics, well edited, carefully printed, ade- 
quately illustrated, strongly bound, and published at moderate 
price. Mr. Austin Dobson’s introduction gives a careful, criti- 
cal estimate of the work, and some interesting historical notes 
concerning it. Among other things he points out that the mod- 
ern slang word ‘‘ hop’’ for a dance is at least as old as Fielding’s 
“Joseph Andrews.” . The illustrations, by Hugh Thomson, are 
steeped in the humor and spirit of the period portrayed. Alto- 
gether this is an edition which the real book-lover will delight to 
have upon his shelves. (New York : The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


Mrs. MARTIN’S COMPANY.—MissJane Barlow, author 
of “Irish Idylls,” gives us in this volume, which is prettily illus- 
trated by Bertha Newcombe, a series of pictures of Irish life and 
character. If there is one note more striking than another in 
this collection, it is the charming and frank irresponsibility of 
the native Irish, often as childlike and irresistibly winning as 
the youthful Mac, the horo of the story called ‘‘ A Provident 
Person,” who set fire to hayricks because he had heard that the 
insurance companies paid their value when burned, and who, 
finding that the insurance money did not come into his own 
hands, decided to “ let them burn up their old ricks themselves 
next time ;” ‘‘ for,”’ said ke, *‘I intend to get my living in another 
way." ‘ Mrs. Martin’s Company” is a very pretty and affecting 
story. Others are of more sombre cast, and some are in lighter 
vein; but they make up a most pleasing and attractive little 
volume. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 75 cts.) 


WITH My NEIGHBORS is a book of kindly talk on 
homely themes by Margaret E. Sangster, a well-known and 
appreciated contributor to several periodicals for the Church 
and the household. It contains some sixty-five short and pithy 
chapters full of loving advice and wise counsel for the husband 
and father, the wife and the mother, and forsons‘and daughters 
of all ages—concerning well-nigh all their relationships and 
affairs in this life, which, in many ways, will help to fit them for 
the life tocome. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


THE OLD INFANT, AND SIMILAR STORIES. There 
is in this quaint title a suggestion of the peculiar quiet humor of 
the author of *‘ Farm Ballads.” The book is said to be the first 
prose work from the pen of Will Carleton, and he certainly 
proves to be as entertaining a story-teller in prose as in verse. 
There is a baker’s half dozen of tales in the volume ; all are orig- 
inal and amusing, and some have that touch of simple pathos 
which one would expect from the author, whom we heartily wel- 
come in this new field. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1 25.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC isa thoughtful char- 
acter study, written in a style which is often brilliant and some- 











times epigrammatic. It isa model in its way of how to tell 

story clearly and crisply without redundant description and dis 
quisition. The characters reveal themselves naturally by the 
sayings and doings, and if there is something of a gloomy an 
pessimistic touch pervading it, it is consistent as being in accor 
with the characters and incidents with which it deals. W 
had marked several passages for quotation, but must conte: 
ourselves with one or two. Here is one which most of our reac 
ers will appreciate : “ After I first saw a collection of Reusseau: 
for weeks I saw Rousseaus in nature everywhere. I had n 
noticed them before ; now I can never overlook them.” Another 
‘* The solution of the problem of happiness is not more know 
edge, but more loveliness.’”? Again: ** Happiness is a mala 
for which the strong are not prepared.” And this : “Tt is n 
necessary to be good in order to be unhappy.” The author 

Cornelia Atwood Pratt, We do not remember to have seen a1 
previous work by her, but this story merits a reception whic 
should encourage her to go on writing ; with her well-balance 
mind and thoughtful style she is re: ssonably certain to produc 
something which will make its mark. The book is produced j 
a particularly handy shape, and the cover deserves notice for tt 
artistic and novel treatment of the poppy design. (New Yor} 
The Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 


A MASTER OF FORTUNE is a remarkably well-to 
story by Julian Sturgis, the author of ** John-a-Dreams.” Ho 
Alan Carteret, the careless college scapegrace, heir to wealth ar 
position, was awakened by an accident tosome «i the terrible 1 
alities of London life ; how he quarrelled with his grandfathe 
and turned his back on his future of ease and luxury because t! 
wealth that would give it him was wrung from the life-blood 
the poor; how he made his way in the New World and can 
back to the Old, where he was thought to be dead, and what t 
outcome of it was—all this is not to be told here. We can proi 
ise the reader a delightful hour or two with the book, engaged 
finding it out for himself. It is issued in the handy little: Ne 
port Series. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cts.) 


THE ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BooK. Edited by Oliv 
Rossetti. Yet another Birthday Book. Daintily bound a1 
printed, it will doubtless be prized by any lover of the fam« 
poet and painter. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 75 cts.) 


CHECKERS is the nickname of a picturesque West« 
loafer and gambler, whose portrait is presented full length. 11 
story is well told, but it almost requires a glossary for those u 
acquainted with the language of the race-course and the gar 
bling saloon, It is by Henry M. Blossom, Jr. (Chicago: He 
bert S. Stone Co., $1.25.) 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE and other stories, | 
Robert S. Hitchens. The initial story is a clever satire upor 
sufficiently common phase of life among the idle and rich, a 
the names of more thanone person who has achieved notorie 
and has been courted and flattered by society, with no ot} 
qualification than eccentricity and a shallow pate withal, will « 
cur to the mind of most who read it. ‘* The Returnof the Sou 
is weird and “ creepy’’ enough for an old-fashioned ** Chris 
mas number ;” but the story of * The Collaborators,’ ternt 
and gruesome as it is, marks the author asa writer of nocomm 
powers. Mr. Hitchens is already favorably known by his sat 
entitled ‘‘ The Green Carnation,’’ a story more in the vein 
“ The Folly of Eustace”’ than the two last in this little volun 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 75 cts.) 


MAGGIE.—Told with the bald realism of a police cou 
report, this latest story by Stephen Crane is one which is like 
to be as extravagantly praised as it might be severely criticise 
It deals with some of the most unsavory aspects of the most 1 
savory part of the social life of New York—the life of the low 
dregs of the great city, of the teeming masses who inhabit 
darkest and vilest corners. It traces for us the making of 
girl of the streets’? from her childhood, amid the awful s 
roundings of Rum Alley and Devil's Row, to her sad and 


timely end. One may well ask, What ¢ good purpose can it serv 
Is this literature ? Certainly it is not art. Surely the ne 
papers furnish us with such stuff ad nauseam. (New York : 


Appleton & Co., 75 cts.) 


MARCH HARES is clever and amusing. But w 
does Mr. Harold Frederic make his English characters 
American slang ? ‘* Pretty as a peach,”’ ‘* You're just fooling 
are phrases that would never rise unbidden to English lips. (N: 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE SENTIMENTAL SEX.—An unhealthy book, whi 
could only have been evolved out of an unhealthy mind. G 
trude Warden is a married woman known in certain circles 
London society, and she may have found the prototype of ! 
heroine somewhere in her set. Such a being, if she existe 
ought rather to have been placed under treatment for her neu 
ic condition than to have been allowed to live the life she « 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00.) 


VENUS AND CUPID is a new fantastic romance 
the reverend gentleman who many years ago scored an imme! 
success by the amusing brochure entitled ‘* The Fight at Da: 
Europa’s School,’’ and who has scarcely been heard of sit 
He has, however, been quiet to some purpose. This clever lit 
book is the story of a trip from Mount Olympus to Lond 
supposed to be told by the personal conductor of the party, 
party being a handful of the heathen deities. The whole ix 
is daring and original, and the laughable adventures and seri 
complications with which the volume abounds make it’ what « 
grandfathers would have called ‘‘ a vastly entertaining book 
It ought to have an immense sale, for clean, healthy, mirth-p 
voking fun of this kind is comparatively rare. (Philadelphia : 
B. Lippincott & Co., $1.00.) 


Episcopo & Co.—Gabriele d’Annunzio is a you 
Italian poet and novelist, highly appreciated in certain cir 
of literary Europe and by a few readers on this side of | 
Atlantic ; but this is the first of his work which has been d: 
into English. It is a gruesome story, realistic to the last deg: 
showing incidentally much psychological skill, but it is not healt 
reading. Clever, brilliant, powerful, if you will; but en 
bling, refining, purifying not at all. Wecan tolerate him in! 
native Italian, or in the faultless French translations of Monsie 
d’ Herelle ; but we hope that Miss Myrta Leonora Jones will! 
be tempted to give us the ‘‘ Intermezzo di Rime” or any of tlie 
trio which he calls ‘*‘ The Romance of the Rose.”’ (Chicago : He! 
bert S. Stone & Co., $1.25.) 


CINDER-PATH TALES is the excellent title of an « 
tertaining series of sporting stories, in which the author, M 
William Lindsey, is autobiographic as well as reminiscent. Eve 
lover of sport—and what man is not ?—will enjoy reading these 
sprightly tales, which are told in a racy and breezy style well be- 
fitting their theme. The book is produced with the good tas 
which characterizes* the publications of the firm which issues 
We note with pleasure that, in a sort of colophon, they inform 
the reader of the number of copies of which theedition consisted 
thus defining for this book at least the exact significance of th: 
very elastic word, (Boston: Copeland & Day, $1.00.) 
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BLACK DIAMONDS.—Maurus Jokai, the celebrated 
Hunyarian novelist, for some years has been slowly making his 
name famous beyond the land of his birth, although he has had 
diffivulty in getting a hearing in more than one quarter in Lon- 
don, on account of the unfamiliar names of persons and places 
wit) which his pages bristled. He has been fortunate in finding 
a translator in Frances A. Gerard. Her work is so admirably 
done that the book reads as if originally written in English. 
«Blick Diamonds” is a synonym for coal, and the scene of the 
s laid among mines and miners, and the hero, Ivan Behr- 
end, and the heroine, Evila, might be called rough diamonds. 
The former is a splendid character—all that is fine and sturdy 
ble in manhood—and Evila isa very woman. The story 


sto 


anc : : : - : 
js o: exciting interest, with many episodes of rare delicacy of 
trea nent; altogether it is the ripe product of a master mind. 


It » be hoped that it will have such a reception as will en- 
i the publishers to give us more of Jokai’s work. (New 


ve Harper Brothers, $1.25.) 

\Y©KL is a very forceful bit of realistic writing, and 
fur es a picture ‘of life in the New York * Ghetto,” which 
bea n it the stamp of absolute truth. Mr. A. Cahan has suc- 
cee in writing a book which leaves a clear and distinct im- 
pre 1 of his characters and their surroundings—an impression 


sticks in the mind and memory of the reader. It intro- 
ju 3 to people and surroundings unfamiliar to the ordinary 
reader, showing us how one part of this cosmopolitan 


an leidoscopic New York lives and where it moves and has its 
be No description can give an adequate idea of the story, 
wit s living characterization and vivid local color; but the 
re who is guided to the book by these remarks will expevri- 
en new sensation. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00.) 

CieaP CLASsiIcs.—There is certainly no excuse for 


igt e of the masterpieces of English literature in these days 
e competition among American book manufacturers. 
its a volume is the average retail price of a well-printed, 
bound volume of any one of the works of the world- 
uuthors, such as Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Carlyle, and 
‘le series of poets, while modern novels in paper covers 
twenty-five cents. In the department stores these are 
»wer rates still, and if any one wishes to see what a vast 
ra f literature is at their disposal at such low rates, they 
s end to Perkins & Hovenden, of New York, for one of 


talogues, 





BoOKS RECEIVED: A Form of Prayers following the 

( Office, for the use of Catholics unable to hear Mass upon 
S sand Holydays. (London: Masters & Co.) We have 
als eived from Mr. D. B. Updike, of Boston, a prospectus of 
I LTAR BOOK, containing the order for the celebration of 
Eucharist according to the use of the American Church, 

s g the typography and decoration of which we may have 

s ng to say lateron. WHITHOUT SIN is a novel by Martin 


J 1ard we have received from Herbert S. Stone, Chicago. 


[LUTHER'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


1e moment of going topress we have received from 


the millan Company a copy of the ‘‘History of Modern Paint- 
ing Richard Muther, Professor of Art History at the University 
of au and late Keeper of the Prints at the Munich Pina- 
ko translated by Messrs. Ernest Dawson, George A. Greene, 
al thur Cecil Hillier. It is in three handsome octavo vol- 
im fusely illustrated. A casual glance through its three 
t i pages shows that it is a comprehensive and monumental 
W nd the reading of a chapter here and there proves that it is 


wi in a most interesting and attractive style. Of its more im- 
aspects we propose to deal at length in a future issue. 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


these days of elaborate mural decorations in 


An in mansions and public buildings, it is worthy of note 
th remarkable set of wall paintings, by Philip Roos, better 
kr as Rosa da Tivoli, illustrating the lives of Abraham and 
Isa s to be seen at Van Slochem’s, in Fifth Avenue, opposite 
t rvoir. Although executed fully two centuries ago, these 


decorative canvases seem to be in perfect preservation. 


I are four panels : two of g ft. 5 in. by 6 ft. ro in. ; one, 11 
ft. by 5 ft. 8 in., and the other, 1o ft. gin. by 7 ft.gin. The 
su are the Departure of Abram and Lot from Egypt; Mel- 
ck ek blessing Abraham ; Rebecca at the Well receiving the 
gif ym the messenger of the Patriarch, and The Arrival of 
Re i, on a camel, and her welcome by Isaac. We are not 
sur 1 to learn that other dealers have offered to relieve Mr. 
Va ochem of his unique treasure, nor that he prefers to find 
a mer for it himself. This should be an easy thing to do, 
fo decorations are deserving of a home in even the greatest 
ina 1 in the land. 

hh HEMIAN GLASS EMBROIDERY is not, as its name 
mi nply, the application of spun glass to textile fabrics by 
meas of the needle—which would be charming if it were only 
po ; it refers simply to the use of the well-known “ Asiatic 
Dye ish silks in the new opal and the bright green and gold 
u f Bohemian glass. The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk 
( ny has prepared special designs for this kind of work, and 
ha ished a booklet with suggestions for their application. 

Iv isa practice of Mr. William M. Chase, who is very 
su ful in painting little girls’ portraits, to present each sitter 
wit loll at the close of the séance. 

discovery of a means of preparing artists’ pig- 
men's so that, requiring no medium and only water for thinning 
them, they may be used with facility for either oil or water-color 
pal g, resulted as very many of our readers know to their ad- 
vantice, in the production of the admirable Moist Oleo Colors. 
Th hese colors are now used with success by artists in every 
par the country might satisfy any reasonable expectation of 
the prietors ; but the crowning testimony as to the merits of 
al ling is usually an attempt to counterfeit it, and this is not 
lack in the case of the Moist Oleo Colors. By the prompt 
act f Messrs. A. Sartorius & Co., the proprietors, the attempt 
has n defeated. . Patents were granted them at Washington 
on J 23d, in France on July 6th, and steps have been taken in 
Eng 1 and Germany for similar protection of their invention. 


THE Catalogue of Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and Tap- 


estr iinting Materials issued by S. Goldberg (37 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York) is supplemented by a separate Catalogue 
of | ch and German White China for Decorating, with attrac- 
tive price lists and illustrations of some new shapes, which we 


can commend to china painters planning presents for the holidays. 


It is due to Mr. Leonard Lester, the artist, to say 


that the drawing of the common black raspberry or thimbleberry 
cane ven in the August number was not described by him as 
Poison Ivy. It was through an oversight on the part of another 


and the delegation of some of the work to other hands.in con- 
Sequence of the vacation season that the error is due. We have 
had abundant evidence of the care with which the pages of The 


Art Amateur are read in the number of correspondents who have 
kindly called our attention to the matter. 


THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE’S ninth annual ex- 
hibition of oil paintings and sculpture will open to the public Octo- 
ber 21st, and remain open until December 6th. Last day for 
entries, September 29th ; for receiving exhibits, October 3d. _Pri- 
vate view and reception, October 2oth. 


AN excellent portrait of ‘ Myself,” by the famous 
photographer Mr. F. Hollyer, London, is reproduced in The 
Photographic Times from ‘* Photogravures of 'g5.’ 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN'S Fifteenth 
Annual Exhibition will open Monday, November 23d, and close 
Saturday, December 19. Varnisiing day will be November 2oth. 
The time for the receiving of works for exhibition has been limited 
to the days October 29th-31st inclusive. The jury of selection are 
the academicians : Horace W. Robbins, L. C. Sellstedt, W. L 
Sonntag, R. M. Shurtleff, Augustus St. Gaudens, A. F. Tait, 
Louis C. Tiffany, D. W. Tryon, Louis Moeller; and these asso 
ciates: A. T. Bricher, Fidelia Bridges, B. West Clinedinst 
The hanging committee consists of Mr. Shurtleff, Mr. Moeller, 
and Mr. Clinedinst. The corresponding secretary, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, will furnish the circular to intending exhibitors 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS open October 5th, 1896 
and close May 15th, 1897. The instructors are: Edgar M. Ward, 
Charles Y. Turner, Francis C. Jones, James D. Smillie, and 
Frederick Dielman ; the place of the late Olin L. Warner, sculp 
tor, in charge of the modelling class, is to be supplied. The com- 
petitions of the year are for the Suydam and Elliott medals, in 
silver and bronze, for the best drawing in the life and antique 
classes ; the Cannon money prize of $120 for the best oil paint 
ing from the nude, in life class; the Hallgarten money prizes 
painting and composition classes. For information concerning 
the work of the schools, letters should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





THE Eighth Annual Exhibition of decorated china, 
being the ninth year of the series, is now being held at the 
Western Decorating Works, Chicago. The collection contains 
specimens of the foremost ceramic artists of America, who will 
be represented individually or under the heads of the leading as- 
sociations, The entries are from many cities, all or nearly all 
of the States of the Union being included in the list. In all, 
about one hundredand fifty exhibitors will be represented by from 
one to a dozen or more works. We propose to give in our next 
issue a full zccount of the exhibits. 


Miss ANNA SIEDENBURG, our well-known contribu- 
tor, whose portrait and brief biography appeared in our last is- 
sue, is coming to New York to teach during the winter There 
should be ample scope for her particular talent for teaching 
glass decoration in this city. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
H. B.—The criticism of friends who know nothing 


about the scientific side of art is more likely to lead you astray 
than help you. The real test is to send it to one of the regular 





picture exhibitions. If itis strikingly good, it will probably be 
accepted, although its rejection need not carry discouragement. 
Every seasun there are many pictures of merit not hur because 
there is not enough wall space for all that are sent. You might 
try for the winter exhibition at the New York National Academy 


of Design. 

“ A STUDENT,” T. B., and others.—There are vari- 
ous ways of giving the ‘*‘ old ivory finish” to plaster casts. One 
is to heat the cast and give it a coat of white wax, the wax being 
in a melted condition. Another way is to give the cast a coat of 
thin glue size, and then, after this is dry, a coat of thin pale 
shellac. A simple method of giving a smooth marble finish is to 
apply with a camel’s-hair brush as much skimmed milk as t 
cast will absorb and let it dry. Be sure to keep the cast free from 
dust while it is drying. 

“ A MISSIONARY’S WIFE.”—(1) To represent flesh 
tints of any kind, several colors in combination are necessary to 
give the proper effect. You will require White. Yellow Ox hre, 
Vermilion, a little Cobalt Blue, Raw Umber and Madder Lake. 
This will give a good local tone, but in the shadows must be 
deepened by adding Light Red, Burnt Sienna and Ivory Black. 
In the highest lights, use White, Yellow Ochre, and Vermilion, 
with the least touch of Ivory Black. Rose Madder and Vermil 
ion are added to the general tone in painting the cheeks and lips ; 
and Madder Lake with Raw Umber will give the deepest touches 
of dark red in mouth, nostrils, etc. (2) It is hardly conceivable 
that, even in India youcan be so far from civilization that you can 
not buy canvas ready for painting on much cheaper than you can 
prepare it yourself. As, however, you seem bent on trying the 
experiment, we may say that the process, briefly, is this: a piece 
of plain coarse unbleached linen is tightly stretched on a frame 
and is then covered with a preparation of smooth liquid glue or 
size. Upon this a coating of oil paint the desired tone, either 
white or gray, is spread very evenly and allowed to dry. In this 
condition the canvas is what is called *‘ single nrimed,” and will 
show the texture of the cloth quite distinctly through the paint 
The double primed canvases have a second coating of the paint, 
which renders the surface smoother in texture. 











E, E. P.—(1) A “useful all-round palette” would be 
Silver White, Yellow Ochre, Light Cadmium, Vermilion, Mad- 
der Lake, Light Red, Antwerp Blue, Permanent Blue, Cobalt, 
Raw Umber, Burnt Sienna, Bone Brown, Ivory Black. For 
your peach blossoms, you should put in the high lights with White 
and Rose Madder, with a touch of Cadmium Yellow, and in the 
shadows using White, Ivory Black and Yellow Ochre, with a 
touch of Rose Madder. 


‘‘ LEAGUE MAN.”—See our answer to E. E. P. That 
correspondent asked, however, for ‘‘a not too costly list of 
colors.’’ If you do not mind the extra expense, add to the list : 
Light Zinober Green, Orange Cadmium, and Rose Madder. 
With such a palette, you can paint figures, landscape, flowers, 
and almost anything else. 





VARNISHING PAINTINGS. 

“CONSTANT (FREE LIBRARY) READER,” who tries 
to teach himself painting during his leisure time, writes: ‘I 
have just spoiled a sea piece on which I had worked patiently for 
a long time in the varnishing. I bought a bottle of mastic 
varnish for the purpose, but I could not get the beautiful, even 
glaze on the picture that there should be. The varnish seemed 
very stiff, and now lies in streaks on thecanvas. Will you kindly 
tell me how not to spoil another picture, and if I can remedy the 
defect mentioned ? Should one use a large brush for varnishing 
or should the mastic be thinned with turpentine ?” 

The best varnish for temporary use upon oil paintings is the 
Soehnée retouching varnish. This may be renewed as often as 
necessary, though if thickly and evenly applied it will retain its 
brilliancy for years, The mastic varnish can be removed by ex- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





posing the surface of the picture to fumes of alcohol. The best 
way to apply varnish is with a large, flat, bristle brush, moving 
it in quick and even strokes over the canvas. The retouching 
varnish dries immediately, and may be painted over, if necessary, 
without damage 


B. L. asks if the Soehnée retouching varnish is the 
same as Soehnée Fréres French retouching varnish advertised 
by M. H. Hartmann in The Art Amateur. It is the same thing. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


Mrs, J. L. C. asks (1) how she can get such a set 
of ‘‘Snow Scenes for an Ice-Cream Set’’ as was suggested in 
The Art Amateur for August, and (2) * if Copenhagen Gray can 
be used favorably in shading all pink flowers and putting in 


delicate shadows ?”' 


(1) Such designs may be gathered from various sources, as 
was stated in C. E. Brady’s article) The Art Amateur has pub- 
lished severa! in color that can be reduced for the purpose. The 
popular magazines of the day often have subjects suitable for the 
purpose, and many such may be found in the illustrated catalogues 
of picture exhibitions, sy keeping the matter in mind, one will 


gradually acquire the material from various unexpected sources, 
2) ¢ nhagen Gray can be safely used in any case. Of course 
it must often be toned to suit the color it is to model 





SUBSCRIBER.—The “ Liquid Lustres’’ you mention 
», we presume, those made by L. Cooley (38 Tennyson Street, 
rhe lustres are Gray, Blue Gray, Orange, Brown, Vio- 
let, Rose, Green, Yellow, Pink, and Purple ; they vary in price 


Boston) 


from 20 cents to 50 cents a bottle. You can work over any of 
them in gold, after they are fired, and many pretty effects are 
got in this way After they are fired these lustres look almost 


like underglaze colors. 


S. F.—(1) Red Brown is quite safe for your heads, 
and will come pretty near the color of that of The ‘Art Amateur 
medalliot ou are to take as your model. It has no tendency 
to fire out in the kiln, as you seem to apprehend 

O. S. T.—(1) For a Dark Peacock Blue, mix with 
Rich Blue Green, Rich Chrome Green and Black Green ; the 
two latter without the former make an excellent dark green 
ground. Rich Red Brown (Brun Rouge Riche) makes a very 


attractive Dark Red for a background. So does Brunswick 


Brown, which resembles it 

H. F. T For such fine work as the Sévres decora- 
tion of Cupids, the Dresden colors would be more suitable ; they 
are better fitted to stand repeated firings. But excellent work of 


the kind may be done with the Lacroix colors, and we do not 
think it necessary that you discard them, since you happen to 
Take for the local flesh tint Pompadour Red and 
ne fourth Ivory Yellow A very little Yellow 
Brown is good to work in separately for reflected hghts. For 
cast shadows begin with a mixture of Yellow Brown, Pompadour 
Red, and a very little Deep Blue Green. In working up, the 
gray edges of deep shadows can be rendered with Pear! Gray ; 


have them 
} 


add to it about « 


where very cold, add a touch of Blue Green. The strong shad- 
ows may be worked up with a little Violet-of-iron alternated with 
Brown 108, Retouch the lips and nostrils with Pompadour Red, 


ith brown where too bright. The edges, especially of 
lip, must be softened off, leaving no hard lines. If an 
outline be too hard, break it with the point of the needle, which 

have the effect of stippling. This wethod is also useful for 
tening the shadows where too solid at the edge. Deep Blue 
with Gray is good for blue eyes. For brown eyes, 
retouched with Sepia, with dark brown or black 














for the pupil, according to the depth required, will serve. For 
light hair, use Ivory Yellow, Yellow Brown, Chestnut Brown 
and Brown 108 with Pearl Gray for the cool, intermediate tones 
\ variety of shades of hair, from light to dark, can be made with 
these colors, according to the manner in wuich one or other is 
allowed to preponderate. The draperies may be laid in all over 


with the local tint, being strengthened in the shadows with the 
same color while wet; the whole should be blended with a dab- 
ber rhe high lights wil! be taken out, when the blending is 
finished. In working up the drapery, of course, complementary 
color must be. introduced into the shadows. 





S. P. F.—Out of the long Lacroix list, the following 
colors will be found all that are necessary for any ordinary work 
Reds Rouge Capucine (Capucine Red) ; ouge Chair No. 1 
Flesh Red No. 1);. Violet de Fer (Violet-of-lron); Brun 
Rouge Riche (Deep Red Brown) Carmines and Purples: 
Carmine Foncé (Deep Carmine) ; Pourpre Riche (Deep Purple) ; 


Violet d'or Foncé (Deep Violet-of-Gold) ; Violet. Blues: Bleu 
Ciel Azur (Sky Blue); Bleu Riche (Deep Blue) ; Vert Bleu Riche 
(Deep Blue Green). Ye//ows: Jaune d'ivoire (Ivory Yellow) ; 
Jaune Jonquille (Jonquil Yellow); Jaune d’ Argent (Silver Yel- 
low); Jaune Orangé (Orange Yellow), Greens: Vert No. 5 
Pré (Grass Green); Vert Emeraude (Emerald Green); Vert 
Brun No. 6 (Brown Green) Blacks: Noir Corbeau (Crow 
Black) ; Noir d’iridium (Iridium Black). Browns: Brun Foncé 
Brown); Brun Sépia (Sepia); Brun 108 (Brown 108). 
Gris Tendre (Light Gray); Gris Noir (Black Gray). 
Blanc Fixe (Permanent White). 








ILLUSTRATING. 

S. P. G.,“ SUBSCRIBER,” and E. J.—(r) Until you have 
acquired a complete knowledge of drawing, it is hopeless for you 
to undertake any commission to illustrate. If you have studied 
from the cast with a reasonable degree of success, devote all your 
spare time to drawing from life. But drawing is not all that is 
required. You must have not only a taste for composition, but a 
knowledge of its rules, as well as of the principles of perspective 
All this, however, will avail you but httle if you have no imagi 
nation. (2) In making preliminary studies for illustrating, we 
would suggest that you use charcoal as a medium on account of 
its easy manipulation. The actual illustrations for reproduc- 
tion are most acceptable generally for publishing purposes when 
done in pen-and-ink line drawing, or India ink and Chinese 
white washes. Lead-pencil and crayon are used by some artists, 
as are also black and white oil colors. If the illustration is to be 
engraved, any medium can be used, but if for reproduction by 
process work, black and white line and wash drawings are pref- 
erable. 


NOVICE.— For sketching in black and white there is 
no drawing medium to equal charcoal. It works rapidly, and its 
effects can be made very telling. A coarse, thick outline must 
always be avoided; to insure a fine one, begin by getting the 
best charcoal obtainable. Vine charcoal has the finest grain. 
There is little difference in the respective prices, but the quality 
varies greatly ; therefore be particular in your choice. A great 
deal depends on the way in which the charcoal is cut. Itis hope 
less to bring it to a fine point, as the point will crumble and dis- 
appear with a few strokes, but if cut flat like a chisel, you can 
draw lines as fine as can be wished for with the greatest ease, 
and your piece of charcoal will last much longer than when 
pointed. Shade your study slightly with hatched lines, indicat- 
ing very carefully the salient points rather than modelling them 
up, 


























Saves One Firing. 


<n ON 


The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- 
plied over dry unfired paste or color, § 
thussavingone firing. Itisalsoespecial- 
& ly economical in use over white china. 
9 Sample boxes, 25¢., 15-gtain boxes, goc. & 
or $10 per full dozen. Mail charges, 
@ 2c. tor one single box, rc. extra for each 
# additional box, 8c. extra for registra- 
tion on orders amounting to $5.00 or 
more. 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & 00., 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA. 





F. Weber @ Co. 


Successors to JANENTzsKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 





OF 


riists Matenats. 








F. W. & Co.'s SUPERFINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


in collapsible tubes. 
F. W. & Co.’s 


MOIST WATER COLORS 


in Pans, Tubes, Glass Pots. 













First-class medals awarded at 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Chicago. 
















5S 8 27-sheet catalogue of white china for & 
7 decorating sent to any address on receipt of 204 
cents, with coupon good for this sum in goods 
or in money, if the catalogue is returned. 
‘J Large stock, low prices, liberal treatment 












Canvas, Academy Boards, 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine 
Brushes. 

FLW. & Co.'s Soft and Half- 
Hard Pasteés. 
















TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS | 


China Painting Materiais, 
Drawing & Painting Studies, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Etchers’ & Engravers’ Tools, 


Novelties for Decorating, Wax 


and Paper Flower Materials. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Supplies of all kinds, for. China, Oil, 


BRANCH HOUSES : (- e _ ‘ as . >. ° 
a. ent bee $i... baain. Ma. and Water-Color and Pastel Painting, 


No. 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Cravon Drawing, etc. Etching 
Send for Catalogue. ¢ . 5 






















Materials. Tapestry Canvas Stud- 


Plaster Casts. | ies and Picture Framing. 


Mathematical Instruments, 








Antique, Romanand Medizval, - ans 
: T-Squares, Triangles, etc. 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc q ? a) - 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Largest Collection in America. 
37A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., Cabiedes Pies 


‘Manufacturers and Importers, _ ae 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. | * - 

Send for catalogue. A S PECIA L OFFER 
_— —— TO CHINA-PAINTERS : 
Established 1870. 1380 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BET. 37TH AND 38TH STS, A . = . . 
, hie — Any one who will send to the Art Ama- 
N E. MONTROSS, 
Artists’ Materials 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF at $3 each (regular subscription $4), will re- 
DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, 


HOELZER’S PATEN 
MUFFLE KILN. ; 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan, 








teur a club of five subscribers (old or new), 








| ceive in addition to this liberal club discount, 


a special premium consisting of three dol- 





lars’ worth of china-painting materials to be 


selected from the catalogue of any one dealer 


| advertising in this magazine. Address, 
| 


| Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
| 








e Nothing more sensible for Gifts than 
Choice Art Material and Select China 


M.T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 
Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


re 


re 





All Imported and Domestic Supplies of ihe RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. J/mmense stock of novelties in 
White China; Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. Free! New Illustrated Cat- | 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 


TAPESTRY 
PAINTING. | 





The selection of proper ma- 
terials is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. Now as always this store 
remains the 

Headquarters for 
CORRECT TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


and is the ONLY place where 


the genuine 














Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, and 4 Io 
is to be obtained at this establishment. A. Binant S 


se diniddial Wool Canvas 


can be constantly. obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this cele- 
brated canvas. . In no other, way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous 
Gobelin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also 
in stock) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far exceed any others in the 
market. Special brushes are also necessary and are to be had in assorted sizes 
and grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié 
dyes) and the authoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or Suppiies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, L't'd ~ 
London, 
Eng. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND 
WATER COLORS, 
Handy Chalk Box for Sketching, 


Yaterproof Inks made tn 21 












Use in Drawings fo 
Reproductive Art 


























different Tints. "Drawings in Blackand 
{ Ss te Ape & Newtofam 
- Fg ees Se ae i PROCESS BLAGHE 
Whatman s Sketching Boards for Arlisis *eanjunction pag 
in ‘Black and White. A eine eet ete 
; _ LAND 7 
Catalogue o. OO oy 2A J Z 
panne S88 Fulton Street, N. Y. = 
| oe - 
USERS OF FINE CHINA Autunin Catalogue (mai 
| free) showing about ft 
| for the household, professional and amateur W hundred new patterns 
decorators of white ware, teachers and others ; a 
can purchase the “*D & C°” FRENCH the very choicest 


CHINA at the leading retail stores at rig] 


it 
prices. In form and texture and all other re . s 
spects, it combines the freshest ideas and ut N We é | é If 
most skill in Fictile Art 
— 


will be sent at once to zmmediate applica 
The catalogue also contains priced list ot 


ri 
D & ( ad reliable materials for china painting, includ 
the Lacroix and Dresden colors, French © 
FRANCE Brushes, and other supplies 
| Goldberg's Pure Matt Gold. boc. a box, by m 
Stamp for Decorated Ware. Stamp for White Ware | Low prices for everything else 


The unique patterns recently produced in ‘ GOLDBERG 
® 


WHITE WARE 











|oeconatoror ARTISTIC CHINA. 


} are eminently adapted to the needs of amateur 37 West 23d iis Store’ Ps Ss. N.Y 


and professional decorators, and may now be : 
examined at the well appointed art stores and | Importer and Dealer in Art Materials 
China establishments of the United States all kinds. Full line of Wool and Linet 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, so Murray St., N. Y. | Tapestry Canvas in all widths 








- Boston China Decorating W orks 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. tsrasusueo 1860 L. COOLEY, Proprietor 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand 





















TRACE MARK 





GEN UINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Boxes without our firm nam 


counterfeited. 


P 
= 
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CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresde 


‘* Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Ger.nany 


Roman Gold. »» sesi%oel"*” FITCH KILNS 


MaRKET. 
FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLAS 
WITH NATURAI ND ARTIFICIAL 


GAS AND CHARCOAL. 


Send for descriptive Circular 
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PREPARED BY 


M. HELEN E. MONTFORT, 


STUDIO: 142 W. sagth St., N. Y. City. STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Oh 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 


FOR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 


The Most Durable! The Most Rapid !! 
The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on 
Firing accompany each Kiln. Jf you need a Kiln, buy the 
‘BEST, and do not be satisfied with any other. Se 

Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured 
gas. 

The following eminent artists and schools have given the 
Hatt Kin their unqualified endorsement : 

Franz A. Bischoff, Detroit, Mich.; T. Marshall Fry, New 
York City ; Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, New York City ; Osgood 
Art School, New York City ; A. B. Cobden, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 


Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 
Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR THE ASKING 


Ww 


$3 





ill send a beautiful half-tone Catalogue 
1ite China for Decoration. The choicest 
on from the best ‘‘ French’ Potters— 
fferent articles. 








White China 
For Decorating 


- CHINA PAINTING. 


AT THE EXHIBITION! 
We have just opened a line 


MRS. A.—‘‘I used Marsching’s 
of White China, containing a F 


amous Roman Gold, and took first 
large assortment of new and 4,;-0." 


aitractive novelties. 
Send for our HEW price list 
illustrating over 1000 pieces. 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, 
217-219 So. 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. B.—‘‘I wish I had; lused 
one of those cheaper golds, and 


Spotled my vase.”’ 





Marsching’s Roman Gold and 
Lacroix’s French Colors 


are the STANDARD materials of the, world for decorating China, and have made 
China Painting popular and profitable 





Hall’s Superior Roman Gold 
and ‘Bronzes 
FOR CHINA AND GLASS. 





























s .BRAM FRENCH COMPANY The best that can possibly be manufactured, put up . 
shin | 89, “1, 93 Franklin St. BOSTON for tral bon of Roman ‘Golly which contains one siaasthasieailesamie 32 Sec secas 
iaition: —— ee ee Ged’ lasibel coual os vanthete 
incl lo ag heat Ps JAMES F. HALL, FAVOR, RUHL & CO.,, sole wholesale Agents, 
| . me tion The Art Amateur. 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 123 West Houston Street, New York. 
by m e £3.000000080000000006090000600-000000000803090029009925595-0009000009-090090000000000000000000000000000000300000 
tf "avo improveo WILKE CHINA KILN, 
xy fF) AND IMPROVED HINA KILN, 
a : FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA AND GLASS WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE. 
is. i ; Me Me 
‘ietor : : 
vases, : : Easy to handle. Full directions Constructed on practical princi- 
oghly 3 ® for firing furnished with each Kiln ples, by practical artisans, in the 
Prep: : that are so easily understood that only thoroughly equipped plant for 
> what : the merest Amateur can operate it > the manufacture of portable kilns in 
i ot > without any previous knowledge of PS) the United States. 
». and = 5 of this branch of the work. sf . 
oa : ea Fe An economical and efficient device  ¢ 
cialty Has the largest combustion cham- es oat having a world-wide reputation for 
: 3 ber. cs aS beautiful work. 
land. : : I , ; ‘ee ee 
le i s the only kiln using a non-con- ae | 2a A marvel of simplicity and clean- ¢ 
me ; ducting cylinder. s (2% liness. 
1ARK 5 : ; Ia 6 
$ Economy in the consumption of ee Used exclusively by the Manufac- 
aan : gas, lowest on record. iit turers of all the China Paints import- 
Is an unqualified success, lie ed into this Country. Also in use 
; not only in this Country [3 and recommended highly by the best 
s but in Europe. we Amateur and Professional Artists 
wun } ie in every City in the United States 
ie ; The new graduated — and Europe. 
- i burner will do the most if 
—— : hard work in the briefest = Its simplicity of construction 
; time, and use every cubic and the positive character of the 
+ inch of gas consumed to service performed by it, have 
a ‘he best advantage. given it pre-eminence. 


bir dpdeab« 


Me Me 





Me Mh 
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Improved Throughout, Simpie, Accurate, Durable, Reliable. 


There is absolutely nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being 
on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more extensively than ever. You 
need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the work 
in the community in which you live? Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and mention The Art Amateur. 
Indiana, U. S. A. 


Manufactured by. F. A. WILKE, Richmond, 
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M. Helen E. Montfort 


142 W. 125th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Classes 


In China, Tapestry and Water Color 
Painting, under arcashie trained 
instructors ; also, special private les- 
sons. During the season of 1895- 
96 the total number of lessons given 
at thts establishment was notequalled 
by anv other institution in the city. 


China Painting 
Materials 
Especially prepared and tested 
own laboratory, including 


Matt Roman Gold 
(best in the market) and a full line 
of colors. General assortment of 
carefully selected materials for china 
painters ; also white china. 

’ s 6 

China Firing 
Acorrectly and completely fitted kiln 
room. Five kilns in constant opera- 
tion. China properly fired, daily. | 


China Decorated 


Orders taken for decorating china, 
and prompt execution assured. 
Broken sets matched. 

Visitors welcome. _ Prompt attention to corres- 
pondence Out-of-town pupils can secure 
desirable board at moderate prices in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Address 


MISS M. HELEN £. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 











ADELPHI ACADE MY, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


Ts appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J.G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. H amilton Gibson, E. 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
Harper, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen,C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. ‘The Morning Classes are 
from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P. M., either 
or-both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 


or fifteen for both. 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 

wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen. large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 





| equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
| necessary for study. 


W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; 
H. Prellwitz; I. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; E. 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut ; D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffler. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute. 


_ Rose; 
. Grif- 


. 





X. Fen- | 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


School of Industrial 


ifn: 


Art and Decorative 


DESIGNIN * for ¢ arpets, paper hangings, silks and 


Also, instruction given in china painting 


prints. 
A knowledge of freehand drawing is 


cast drawing. 

very essential, 

are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES KASTNER, Princirat. 


Design. | 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Students are taught to design patterns | 
and | 


Both the designing and class rooms | 


School of Industrial Art 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, ‘Textile Design, in- 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad- 
uates for professions. 

For circulars and all information, 


L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


Brooklyn Art Assoctation and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincron Srvupio Bui_pinc, 
246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn, 
INSTRUCTORS : 
Mr. WALTER Suirtaw, L7/ and ¢ 
Mr. Wo. M. Cuase, 
Mr. Joseen H. Boston, 
Miss S. G. Coster, 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, 
Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn. 


address 





omposition Classes. 
Painting and Portrait Classes. 
Life and Antique Classes. 
Decorative Art and Design. 
Assistant and Curator. 


address ‘The Curator, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For further information, 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


246 Fulton St., 








Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 
toric Ornament and Architecture. 

Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 

Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 

Instructors are the practical head design- | 
ers and architects from the leading 
firms in the city. 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 


| REGULAR 


e ART INSTRUCTION - BOOKS - SUPPLIES, RO#####RR ROD, 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchoo! 


Open throughout the Year 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color and Tapestr\ 
also special classes in 


China-Painting 


incharge of anexperienced practical decorat: 
SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AN») 
RATES FOR fy ACHERS, OPEN JUN 
ist EACH YEA 


The Pe Handbook, entitled 


‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroi> 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


is the most successful work of the kind ey 
published. 
In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. 
art and book stores, or sent anywhere by mail for 
cents, post free. 


Osgood Holland Delft-Blue 


In vials, each, 
An entirely new d/ue, reproducing x the genuine 
Holland Delft decorations—the only 4/ue in the 
market satisfactory in all respects for securing 
graduated effects, from the most delicate to the 
strongest and deepest tones. 
FREE! f General Catalogue, illustrated and « 
eons taining complete price list of all ¢ 
other OSGOOD AR 1 SCHOOL reliable specialti 
for china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applica: 
mentioning THE ART AMATEUR. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (, "ormerly ) New York 


41 Union Sq. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNAT! 
FOUNDED 1869. 
TERM, SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1806, 1 
MAY 30TH, TUITION FEE 
Complete Courses in Drawing and Painting, 
Oil and Water-Color, Composition, Pen 
Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 
The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted buil 
| ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to whi 
Students have free access. 
For circulars and other information, address 


| A. T. GOSHORN, Director. Cincinnati, 





8 
1897. 20 





misunderstood.” — Boston Advertiser. 





RE CENT y PUBL ISHED : 


By Frank Fow er, 
With 3 colored plates by the author, showing progressive stages in the painting of a picture in oil. 


AMATEUR HANDBOOKS, Edited by Montague Marks. 


“A highly praiseworthy handbook for amateur artists."—Philadelphia Press. 
“The clear, practical manner in which Mr, Fowler treats the subject is most admirable.”—Aoston Home Journal. 
‘A practical exposition of the principles governing portrait painting, figure work and modelling, as taught in the best schools."—Philadelphia Enquirer. 

It abounds in hints, and the instructions are so clearly given that they cannot well be 


The first of the series 


“A most helpful volume to beginners in portrait and figure painting. 


of THE ART 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Sq. 


-MONTAGUE MARKS, No. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Author of ‘‘ 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING. 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon,” 


“Oil Painting,’’ etc., etc. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 











SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
Twenty-first Year Now Open. 
| 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, | 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic | 
anatomy and perspective. F.W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. | 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective). | 


Principal instructors : 


Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the | 


Museum. For circulars giving detailed TN, | 


address 


CHASE SCHOOL OF ART, 


W YORK. 
October 5th, 1896, to May 29th, 1897. | 
Instructor, WM. M. CHASE. 
Managing Director, LAWTON PARKER. 


. | 
Separate classes for men and women in com- | 


position, and drawing and painting from the | 
nude. Tuition, half day, $8.00 per month, $50.00 
per year. All day, $16.00 ~ month, $100. co per | 
wa Mixed classes in Portraiture and Still 

ife. Tuition, half day, $8.co per month; all 
day, $16.00 per month. 

No requirements for admission. $320.00 in 
prizes will be given during the year. The best 
work from the concours of the Academy Julien, 
Paris. will be shown every month. 

For further information, address 


Mr. C..W. HAWTHORNE, Sec’y and Treas., 
106 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


OF CHICAGO, 


Miss Exizasetn Lomsarp, Manager. 








will teach Glass Painting and Figure Painting 
on China, in New York, at Mrs, Leonard’s 
Studio, during October. 

Samples of work and terms at Miss Wynne’s 
Store, 65 East 13th Street, New York. 





A. B. COBDEN’S 


‘CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. | 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 
mailed 


etc. 
* Practical Hints on China Painting" 
free upon application, 


15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. AULICH, 
OF CHICAGO. 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O. 








CHINA PAINTING 


; 
| thoroughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 


ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND). 
Practical type-written lessons by mail during the sum- 
mer. Cloisonné materials supplied. 
MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
STuDIO to22. No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW DESIGNS in Water- 


Colors for  China- 
Painters. 

“MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 

8 East 15th St., New York City. 


UNDERGLAZE AT HOME 


On the receipt of five dollars I will ship 
the following: Two Small Vases, Four 
Tiles, Glaze for the same, One Set of 12 
Underglaze Colors and instructions for 
their use and firing in any good chiria 
kiln. CHARLES VOLKMAR, 

Corona, Long Island. N.Y, 











NOW READY. 


CHINA PAINTING 


AS A BUSINESS. 
By One W, ho Has Succeeded. 





Octavo, Paper, 


Price 25 Cents. 





A ‘Word of Valuable Advice and Aid to China Painters 
who wish to make it Pay. 





MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


HENRY MOSLER’S 


Painting & Composition Classes 
Reopen October 5th, 1896 


Special attention will be given to the study 
the Human Form, Portraiture, and Composition. 
Mr. Mosler will give three criticisms weekly 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, ar 
will personally superintend the posing of t 
models on Mondays. 

A class of twenty students will be entitled t 
| compete for MONTHLY prizes, the sum of $30 
being expended in awards during the year. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS DESIRABLE. 


For further information address 


HENRY MOSLER 


Carnegie Hall Studios 


Cor. 56th St. & 7th Ave, New York City 


INSTRUCTION IN 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATIN‘: 
The Art Student, Ernest Knaufft, Editor, $1.00 ye 

back Nos. and 1 year from Nov. ‘96, new vol., $1 
the U.S.F.A., art instruction by copnieeeiees, Err 
Knaufft, Director; $5.00a year. Ernest 


naufft’s Priv 
Class in Illustration, Chalk Plate taught. Draw 
from life. 1 


2 West 23d St., N. 

A PUPIL OF BONNAT 
Prize medal, Paris, 1889, gives art instruction in dra 
ing, painting from ‘life and nature, anatomy, perspe 


ive. 8 hours daily, $1.50 a week. Address: ; 
Velasquez Academy, 157 West 16th St., New Y: 











TheAirBrush Mfg. Co. 


are doing business at the 
old stand, making and 
selling the best Art Tool 
in use. Applies color by 
a jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do the best work 
pre oh ratherthantodo 
thecheapwork. Send for 
circulars, free. Address 


Air Brush [fg.Co. ,64 NassauSt.,Rockford,Il.,U.S 
a 
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"he Mosutior 


** Remarkably good in all respects. The dark 
finety ground, pure and brilliant.""—“Daniel Huntington 


“Worthy of the highest commendation.” 
J 


TE. FABER» 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber oe Pure Rubber Bands. 


E. Faber's No 
adapted for « 
and not injurir 


kneaded into 


Graphite Pencil Co.’s | 


| ‘‘As long as I can get them, I wi 
‘New Pencil for Artists’ and geccnss 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
** No. 242,’’ Round and Hexagon, 5 Grades. 


“x 


colors are 


c 
F 


Cropsey pe 


These colors undoubtedly rank with the 


best." — Wordsworth Thompson 


too thick or 


ney 


and never 


“Well grounded 
" rplanck Bi 


dex bber is espec 
»4 Kneaded Ru ri pecially Et Tag age | 


doing its work rapidly 
surface of the paper. Can be 
shape 


Che Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


). Penne. says of the Black ink 
il to it for half a dozen reasons. 
the bottle until you have put all it 
you have no reason to find fault with it.” 
B. Frost says ‘1 use a great deal of it, and it is 


nly the best.’ 


AT ALL 
nail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle, 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
hoto - Mounter 


for mounting 


leanin = daciolel zs, 
ig the 


any desirabl 


* There is no ink 
From the time you 
contents on 


* The tone qualities of many of them 


perior to any other make i tt Daing 
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** I take pleasure in ymme 


particulars,” —Childe im 


h no other.”—Wm., , fa 





DEALERS. 
Color Card showing 
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idea of furnishing OL 


manufacturers have adopted OUR 


JOHN W. MAS 


ok, tissue 
Will n *t warp,cockl - “eed 
gh Just the thing 


t Amateur studies. 


f rmount 
Spreads 





MORTIMER DELANO, 
PURSUIVANT-OF-ARMES, | 


ART 


DEAL ERS 
ar, prepaid by mail, 


1AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Masur 


30 
; 


Contributor to THE A MATEUR Brooklyn 


and Vocus 
HERALDRY: Research for Pedigrees and 
Coat Armor. Fees Stated on Request, 


104 WEST 120th ST., NEW YORK.” 


Special Heraldic Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts 





ding them in all a aie J 


Fi 


aven 
very highly. 


When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ 
TANTITY with Ql 
SIZES. 


T Tube ce 


“Am using them almost exclusively in my work.’*~ 
C. Griswold 


‘After testing 


them thoroughly, have found them 
rfectly satisfactory.” 


‘m. L. Sontag 


“Your colors have good body, which makes 
them more economical than English colors 
It. H. Snyder 


*‘Am much pleased with your colors For 
perfect fineness and purity of tint, I have never 
found their equal.’’—The late J. H. ‘Beard 

‘**Uniformly the best I have ever used 
Fulian Scott 


and have pleasure in recommending them.” 
‘Brevoort. 

‘** Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark 
le for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. I 
ever seen anything like them before and value them 
Geo. Inness 


wry 
ames R. 


ct 


eds of other testimonials. 


Colors, we conceived the 
Since then, all leading 
there. 


TALITY. 
For 


sale by dealers every 


URY & SON, 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


y Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


4 mapas © Hang USE in fine drawings 
659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 

R FINE WRITING. 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 

R BROAD WRITING, 

Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 

»R GENERAL WRITING, 

Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. | 


seph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acenr. 


ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Panis Exe 889. 


1000 


‘Now Ready for Delivery | 
' | 
A | 


170 


BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER. 


bound, 


sumptuous 
being a Com-| 
By L. V 


valuable practical 


Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely 


Guide for the Keramic Decorator. ance 


The volume contains, 


plete 
Phillips. besides, 


articles. on special branches of the art, by other experiences d| 
Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting | 


Dy 
Gotp Mepat, 


DIXON’ 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


your stationer does not keep them mention 


SITION, 1 





| 
| 


| te achers. 
‘Under nder the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. 








Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples 


th double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A “YARD OF POPPIES”’ 

| their beautiful colors, for8 two-cent 
tamps—16 cents. Illustrated catalog of Col-— | j 
ored and Pastel studies for 2c. stamp Y//} . » \ oF \\\ : 

lress J. PF. INGALLS, Lynn, [lass., Box A. y ; ; - - } 











NEW VOLUME. 


| 
No.27. THE PORTFOLIO. June, 1896. | 
Monographs on Artistic Subjects, with | 
many illustrations, issued periodically. 
RICHMOND. By Ricnhaxrp Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D. With 4 full-page etchings and 37 illustra- 
nsinthetext. Imp. 8vo, paper cover, $1.25 #et. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Firtx Ave., N. Y. 


——— PARKS PUBLISHER | 
| 


\ 
so: VALE 
> PES 











The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 
|| trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 
directions for treatment, 

No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind. Yet 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America, 

Beginning with-such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash, the 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in ‘* Old 
Delft” Style; the use of gold; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals, The processes of ‘* Raised 
Paste” Work, ‘‘ Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are described clearly that they 
need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 

Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 
is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the} 


Sad 
AUTHORS DESIROUS OF 
LISHING BOOKS ON ART SUBJEC’ 


Pus- 


PUB- 
TS 


RE REQUESTED TO WRITE TO THE 


SHER OF ‘‘ THE ArT AMATEUR” FOR AD- 


CONCERNING THE 


He 


THE 


VICE ON ALL MATTERS 


so 


RODUCTION OF THEIR WORKS. HAS 


ECIAL FACILITIES FOR REACHING PUB- 
C TO WHICH THEY WISH TO APPEAL. 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Price, $3.00. | - 


| contain the motto and the name 


subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. | 


‘Bicycles for 


Sketching Tours. 
Prize 
Competition. 


The Proprietor of 
ArT AMATEUR Offers a 


PRIZE OF $25 


for the best and most compact car- 
rier attachment for an artist’s require- 
ments when on Tour, adjustable to 
bicycles of any of the leading manu- 


THE 


facturers. 


It is open to every one to compete. 


‘Designs in pen-and-ink, with full de- 


tails, should be sent in 
Immediately. 


Each design should bear a motto. 


the should 
address 


outside 


design 
and 
of the designer, and be marked 
Bicycle Attachment Prize. 

These will not be opened until after 
judges have pronounced on the designs. 

The award will be made by a Committee ot 
Judges, consisting of artists, bicycle manu- 
facturers, makers of artists’ materials, and the 
editor of The Art Amateur, and the result will 
be announced in our issue of December 1, 1800. 
Unsuccessful designs cannot be returned unless 
stamps are forwarded in prepayment. 

All rights in the successful design shall be 
the property of the designer. 


Letters accompanying 


the 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ART 


NET rates per column of 182 lines, one month, $60; 
36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive *months: 30 cents each insertion on orders for :ix consecutive 
consecutive months. These terms are for a definite space occupied solely by one advertiser, and the insertions must be in c 
from rule to rule.) No extra charge for double column, provided the advertisement occupies the total spac e of at least three inches 

Contracts may be made for six months at thirty cents per line,each insertion, with the privilege of the remaining half yea ar 
intervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position or page. 

Yearly advertisements to remain on a fixed page will be taken for the outside back cover page, at thirty cents net per line 
All INSIDE pages are movable from month to month, and advertisements on EVERY 
to the end that an artistic **make-up"’ may always 
without extra charge, provided the cuts in design and execution are suitable 
electrotypes will be reset in type from THE ART AMATEUR fonts. Solid black as a background for white lettering on/y will not be 
ments of patent or proprietary medicines. delusive preparations, or catchpenny devices of any kind will not be recetved at any price. 
“ exchange’ advertising, every order being pavable in — e funds: no rebates: nothing retroactive 

No transient advertisement inserted for less than $2.00; no yearly contract taken for less than $20.00. 

Notices-constitute a matter solely within the disc retio mn of the editor, and for the double reason that they are not always favorabl 
contracts neither exclude nor include them. : 

All advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. Changes in adve rtisements especially invited. the new matter to be as accep 

c ontracts are not transferable. Space in THE AR T AM: ATEUR is not sold, but is eased subject to the above conditions 


months 


mm SeCULIVE 1SSUes 


any SELECTED position on the back cover. page, in 
movable from one part to another of the same page 
Advertisements may be appropriatelv illustrated. 





) TCITIpD 
| 4 
AMATEUR. 
one year, $500. NET rates per line, agate measurement, 40 cents each insertion, for a period less than three months; 
24 cents each 
at twe 


. each insertion 


be obtained and variety given to each and every ‘page 
for the columns of an art publication 


admitted under any circumstances. 
No der 


»and that no charge is made for them, advertising 


-eptable as the original copy. 


insertion, on orders for twelve 

(14 agate lines per inch and measurement 
nty-four cents per line. No other rates for 
This guarantee i#not, however, for 
luding those on the BACK COVER, are also 

Text on 
Advertise- 
discount; no “trade” nor 


Nation; no 











BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Specialties in Table 
Linen, Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases for Hotels 
and Restaurants. 

Mattresses, Pillows, 
Blankets, Quilts, 
Coverlets;. Beds and 
Bedding of all kinds. 

Plans and Estimates 
given for every de- 
scription of Shade and 
Upholstery Work. 

The celebrated 
““Newport Box Couch”’ 
covered in Cretonne, 
$11.75 each. 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
leries containing selected 


QIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
‘nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 











A SpEcIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


300 FIFTH AVE., cor. sth street, 


NEW YORK. 


for at one time. 


Plain Camel Hair 


Check and Pl 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


AUTUMN STYLES. 
Dress Fabrics. 


and Canvas Cloths, 


English and Scotch Cheviots and Homespuns, 
Colored Cashmere and White Armures. 


Suitings. 


aid Suitings, 


Fancy Jacquard Suitings, ‘Beige Mixtures. 


Broadway & Nineteenth St, N.Y.) 








B. Altman & Co. 


(THIRD FLOOR), 


in their 
Ladies T. atloring 
and 


Dressmaking Dep't 

Have every facility for 
the production of Fashion- 
able Costumes and Gowns, 
at moderate prices. 


Bric-a-Brac Dep’t 
The latest examples of 
Modern Art in 


English, FrenchanaGerman 
‘Porcelains, Real Bronges, 
Clocks, Clock-Sets, 
Carriage Clocks, Enamels, 
Miniatures, lvories, 
Cut Glass, Lamps, etc. 


At Pottery. 


18th St., 19th St., and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


OUR PRIZES FOR CLUBS. 


Any .one can secure an Annual Sub- 
scription to THE ART AMATEUR free of 
charge, by getting a few friends to sub- 
scribe all at the same time. If you can 
only get one friend to subscribe with you, 
your two subscriptions will cost only $7, 
instead of $8. Forclubs of three subscrip- 
tions or more, you get a prize in addition 
tothe discount, Thus: 

For 3 Subs., send $10. Prize, $1} B 2 be taken (at retail 


12 2 rices) in art materials, 
ots, Tapes bs ~l “ > booka, periodicals, em- 
3 





~ 2 15- broidery, silks or threads, 
we al 18. 4 white china for deeora- 
“ “ se - f ting, kilns, or in fact any 
ao 21. 5{ 7 * 
“wg 4 ss s “ 6 | catalogued art goods o 
- | any dealer whose adver- 

“ “ “ an ‘6 8 y m 
9 27. tisement is in Toe Art 


oo > at . 10} Amargur. 

All subscriptions for a club must be paid 
The names must all be sent 
within one month of the receipt by us of the 





money. 
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M. HEMINWAY & 


PALS - 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SONS SILK CO., _ 


( 
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PANSY COLOR STUDY. 


ee a a ee 


UNIQUE EMBROIDERY SILK HOLDER. 


Ee This is one of eight color studies— highly 5 
d =] colored and true to nature—for students of em- ? 
~ broidery and painting. Arranged for keeping 
skein silk in perfect order—ready tor use. 

Send 25c., stamps, for the entire se-—Pansies, 
Wild Roses, Double Roses, Orchids, Sweet Peas, 
) Violets, Carnations, Nasturtiums. 

“Each one is worth what is asked for the set.” ? 


74&76 Greene St., 


; 
; 
‘ 










Art Embroidery Stores keep them. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK C0., 
New York. 





Tiffany 


Unique Vases, Lamps, 
Bowls, and other Art ob- 
jects, suitable for Wedding 
and Anniversary Gifts. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLAss.—The exhibition 
of the results of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany's latest 
experiments in this field reveals possibilities that 
are as artistic as they are, unlooked for, novel, 
and striking. 
marvellous beauty—and decorations of original 
being either in color, decoration, or shape, ex- 
actly alike. Many forms of flower-like shape anc 
of flame-like hues are shown, but no illustration 
can convey an idea of the remarkable play of 
light and color which is produced. There is 
glass over glass, engraved glass, glass with color 
over color, made into vases, lamps, bowls, of all 
conceivable shapes and sizes, all beautiful and 


all original, both in design and color effect.— 
The Art Amateur. 


Examples now on exhi- 
bition and sale at The 


Tiffany Studios 
333-341 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


Popular prices for LINENS of Every 


description 





THE 


Select round thread Linen, made especially 
for us in white and in all the newest colors 
and weaves. Embroidery Cotton and Em- 


Linens—Centrepieces, Scarfs, Tray and Tea 
Cloths. 

All best Wash Silks, Outline, Turkish and 
Filo Floss, Twisted, Rope and Japan Floss, at 
3 cents a skein. 


Heminway’s Combination Silk Holder and 
color scheme, showing eight highly colored 
studies in Pansies, Wild Roses, Orchids, 
Sweet Peas, Violets, Carnations, Double 
Roses, and Nasturtiums. These will be found 
very useful to embroiderers, as they show the 
exact shade that should be used in all the 
above flowers. Price § cents each, or 25 cents 
for the set of eight. 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO., 
388 Fifth Ave., New York. 





HE ART AMATEUR BUREAU 
Es OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA- 
TION AND FURNISHING. SEND FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION. VERY MOD- 
ERATE SCALE OF CHARGES. ADDRESS 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





Favrile Glass 


and graceful spontaneousness, no two objects | 


-| IMPORTATIONS 








. THE 
Washington Jug § 
medeinBelleck China . 


representing Washing tos 2 







Mm ton in Continental Gr 
i Uniform Note fol 
lowing prices 

Eacu 








6-H, also our book 


a8 er 
: Ee EBB 
—— 
e of 
Delft Novelties just 1- 
m sued. 
RAE) 


9° §&52W. 220d ST, 
NEW YORK 


170 BELLEVUE AVE. QTGLASS 


NEWPORT Rf. 1. 























Stern Bros. 


are now showing 





i their 
Upholstery 
‘Departments 


There are also color combinations | 


in the blown, rolled, and wrought glass—itself a Fall and ‘Vinter 


of 


Point Arabe, Brussels, 
land Louis XIV. 


Lace Curtains 
and Shades, 


Bed Covers, 
| Vestibule and 


Sash Laces, 


FURNITURE 
COVERINGS, 


new and exclusive effects in 


DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
|INLAID TABOURETTES, 





broidery Needles ; latest novelties in Stamped | 


Armor, 


Antique 
ORIENTAL LAMPS, 


Also 
Brass and Enamelled 


BedSandCribs, 


Couches, Bedding, etc., 
all at very 


Attractive Prices. 


Designs and Estimates 
Submitted for Draperies. 


|West 23d St., N. Y. 
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